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Described is a coaprehensive special education plan 
for Harion County, Rest Virginia prepared by the technology and 
education departBent at Rest Virginia University. The rationale for 
special education in the country is discussed in terns of national 
and local historical developnents and iBplications are suggested froB 
reviews of current literature and legislation. Reported are surveys 
of prograaaatic needs in Harion County, including prograa evaluation 
and scope, and of agency cooperation needs, including aajor 
cooperating agencies as veil as private agencies. Detailed in the 
chapter on the opportunities survey are the organizational survey 
coaponents (description, procedure, analysis, and conclusions), the 
survey on exeaplary prograas, and a list of potentially cooperating 
organizations (such as religious and business organizations)* The 
developaent of ideal and alternative plans for the handicapped is 
dealt with in teras of school and life stages, froa detection to 
vocational experience. Results of the study are said to indicate the 
need for expanding currently sound practices in a continuus of 
services to include such groups as the learning disabled and the 
socially aaladjusted. Specific recoaaendations for such aspects as 
detection, preschool instruction, and cooperative vork experience are 
given.. Included aaong the six appendixes are letters of cooperation 
and business'-indnstry'-' service aaterials. (CL) 
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Foreword 



The underlying purpose of this project was to develoo 
a comprehensive plan for providing special education for 
the students of Marlon County Schools. -"ion lor 

4 V comprehensive plan outlined In this proposal Is 

Intended to be flexible In order to provide for specific 
«i^^«JiH"%- research does not Rigidly ieJlne tSe 

expected plan for special education In Marlon County. 

thi flI!al"plaS ""^y °r not become part of 

Its J5orrfJ°^^°""*y ^y^*®" lone realized that 

idonufff °T^" special education have not been 

^" upgrade the county's special 

tt^ ili^W'^^^.^ ^^""^ ^®*1 Pl'innlng was doSe during 
i^Lir^'V m"**^®®^ y®*''- ^"^^ns this time the Bureau of 
Vocational. Technical and Adult Education. West Virginia 
fiJjf^'^^P;''*"®"* Education, was contacted and a repres- 
entative from the state staff met with the Superintendent 
o^h?S''iS».S?"f Vocational DlreS?Sr? aSd 

S^^S^J?"^"^;*''*^''® members. After discusllng the 

problems confronting Special Education. It was decided that 
l^tJ'vV procedure would be to develop a CompreheS- 

nroL^m^'IlJS^fP^^i*^ Education which would iScorpS^SJI a 
tJ^ f ^^^^ ^ through 12th grade and beyond 

In addition to special education for elementary and inter 

8Soi?S%e'n?!«!^n" ^^'^^ adeqSa?e%Sphas;s^'^ 
Should be placed on career expectation leading to self. 

v^2^r'"'SS/'*°".**'f *he secondary school 

is nr;c.nJ!/?2'^?SJ developed from these discussions 

^^^^ report. The funds to conduct the 
lllnV. "^""^ secured through a State Vocational Education 

The Researcher who developed the following olan 
tiTt r'^u Director of vScaSloSal Educa- 

Co2Stv"iJ^ni^^'"^Sj°'' ?^ Special Education for the MarJon 
«?v2 ^® Pl*" developed after a comprehen- 

slve literature search, a business and industrial aSrvev 
J!o??^^ as numerous visits to other exemplary progrSJ^I^* 
dealing with b-jidl capped persons. As a Result the p?ln 
Is a composite of many Inputs and should provide an^ 

blueprint for the development of quality special 
education programs for Marlon County. ^"«-^-^^y special 
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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 



«^ f? Spring of 197^, many factors Influencing the 
?hr-^J«?i°^ the handicapped began to exert prlssSrl on 
the existing Marlon County School System The fflr^ono 
were numerous and complex. The Marlon SiuntJschSo? 
Board sensed the need to reassess its programs fo? the 
handicapped and develop a plan to meet^tSesfconSLgen- 
cles In future programs. ^-wn^^ingen- 

ii- .^^''^"ary concerns of the proposed plan Included that 
It be comprehensive and that It provide a means for the 
^TTi^tfesE^ Of the handlSapped%o gecSSe groSSc- 
tlv£ Jltizens . For an effective plan to be devel oped 
It was necessary to gather Information on existing orS- 

fv??L;"!!j" and natlSn an5 to^ ^ 

evaluate the potential for program development. 

fn ^vl^m "J**^?" County School Board contracted the studv 
SniieSJr*"'"^?^ Education Department of West Virginia 
University. The researcher from the University worked 
closely With the Vocational Technical DlJIctoraSd^Sf 
coordinator of Special Education rrZt tSe coSSt?? Thl 

C55n9?rt"r;2gu%%^^?/r9^,^ ~ 

Objective of the Study 

The primary objective of the study was to: 

?^2^^^! a ^^Port to the Marlon County 
School Board which would serve as the basis 
I or a comprehensive special education 
program plan. 

Sub- Object Ives of the Study 

The following sub-objectlves were Identified as 
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Thpri"«»S^^^^ achievement of the primary objective. 

These sub-objectlves were stated In operational performance 

SaTb%ln° c^SS^le^^S?"'' ^^^^^"^ ihe^^t^T"^' 



1. 



Provide a rationale for special education 
In iMarlon County. 

2. Establish the necessary categories or 

classifications to accurately Id.^ntlfy 
all handicapped Individuals and oper- 
ational definitions for classification. 

3. Identify and classify all individuals 

needing special education assistance. 

Identify and incorporate all existing 
special education services within or 
without the Jurisdiction of the Marlon 
County School Board. ^^i-ion 

5. Identify the occupational opportunities In 

the business, industry, and public service 
sectors available in Marion County. 

6. Measure the willingness of potential 

employers of the handicapped to partici- 
pate m training and employment programs. 

7. Gather Information on exemplary programs 

and plans in all stages of development 
and evaluation from school systems 
throughout West Virginia and the nation. 

8. Gather information on specific curricula 

methods, materials, facilities, and ' 
techniques which have measured success 
that could be employed in the compre- 
hensive plan. ^ 

9. Visit exemplary programs and projects which 

could contribute significantly to the 
development of a program for Marion County. 

10. Synthesize alternative plans for implementing 

a comprehensive special education program. 

11. Develop alternafclve routes for individuals 

w.th special needs within the comprehensive 
plan. 

12. Summarize the conclusions of analysis of 

existing and potential ser-ices for the 
handicapped. 
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13. Develop recommendations for the future of 
special education In Marlon County based 
on conclusions from the survey of the 
county and other research. 

1^1. De-'elop a calendar of Implementation for 
each alternative plan designed durlnir 
the study. 

15. Prepare a report of the survey for presen- 

tation to the Marlon County Board of 
Education. 

16. Present the results of the sur'vey to the 

Board In conjunction with the submission 
of the report. 

17. Develop and recommend a special education 

advisory board made up of educators, 
businessmen, parents, and other citizens. 



Warren Court: Equal Protection 
Concept 

Welntraub 2.nd Abeson 

"New Educational Policies for 
the Handicapped: The Quiet 
Revolution" 

Phi Delta Kappan 

Page 526 April, 197^ 
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Does Marlrn County need a coriprehenalve program of 
special educacion '\:,r the .ia^.dlcapped? Trte answer to 
this qucistlor lies deep In the clemocratlc h'jrltage of 
the representative republic cf the United States . In a 
representative demccrasy, the iTi&Jorlty rules. Howevei*. 

!I!S''°uJJ? ^!;^;.**°®^ ""^^-^ °"^y rights to the »na.1orltv. 
The Bill of Rights amending our Constitution guarantees 
the basic rights of all citizens. One of these rights, 
that of the right to a frerc basic education, is further 
late*^800^«^^^ several federal lawp passed in the 

By every medsure of aptitude, whether it be mental, 
social/emotional, or physical, the act of rneasurement 
resul-s In a distribution of a normal or Gaussian type 
when applied to any human population. A large percent- 
age of t;be individuals measured will clustor about the 
ayerags or mean, A small percentage of individuals 
will measure far from the average. These individuals 
are caUcci "exceptional," because they deviate from 
the norm ca the aptitude that is being measured. 

Although the Intellectually gifted are usually 
?! exceptional, the socially or emotionally adept 
and the physically talented or skilled possess exception- 
ality on the positive side. 

On the negative side, those who are exceptional 
Intellectually are called mentally retarded, those who 
are exceptional socially or emotionally are called 
maladjusted, and those who are exceptional physically 
are called crippled. They are all called handicapped. 

Although every child is required to begin school at 
a given age and also required to stay In school until a 
given age, this is no guarantee that th>2 child will 
benefit from an education during that period. The 
handicapped have had difficulty receiving a basic 
education in schools based on the mass education of the 
majority (or average). 

The concept of special education is directed to the 
special needs of the student who cannot, because of his 
or her handicapping condition, benefit from schooling 
designed to educate the average. It is estimated that 
one-half to two-thirds of the children with special 
needs in the nation are not receiving them. Of the seven 
million handicapped that are known to exist, a full one 
million receive no services whatsoever (Welntraub & 
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Abeson, Phi Delta Kappan . 197/i, p. 526). 

wi.^ J^s^'A'nates of the percentage of the achool popuLttlon 

«L K^^r^^^^S"'^ °^ handicapping condition ranre 

as high as 2255 ('The Qovernor'a/.. 1970 n 71) Thi« 

SS''^ShJL'?t^r cia33l^?IatlSns'o^ca?e-' 
Rones. While It Is essential to categorize In order 
to provide the special services ne cess fry to def?ne Ld 
combat each disability, the overwhelming tendency Is ?o 

ev"n'L'??.'%J^r''K'y individual with the dJsLuUy 
even afte*- It has been effectively overcome This otT^ 
y^i^^lng or stereotyping may have mol^e Serliu3^eJ?ects*^" 
than the disability (Goffman, 1963). The danger Ues^n 
letting "early impressions become 12 year prSphesles" 
and "ti'acks become ruts" (Kirp "The Qreaf^«E?TSi 
Machine," Phi Delta Xa^. i§fi,/p! 52!)! ^^"^'^"^ 

Evei'y child should have more than the rifeht to flf*-«nrt 
school. An education should provide the stSdInt th^^ofnf 
to maximize his or her POtentlarin orSlr ^S become se?? 
jjctual:\zlng (Maslow, 1970). Action on beha?f of ?he 
^rfiJi^^f?*^ in state legislatures has resulted in "right 
to education" laws for t:he handicapped child in severf 1 
Et&tes since 1971. These laws imply: several 

1. night of proper treatment 

^. Right of professional standards 

RlRht to a free, "zero reject" education 
(Gallegher, "Phenomenal Growth and New 
PK? i®?! Characterized Special Education," 
Phi Delta Kappan . 197^, p. 518). 

fT.o« fll^^^f^?'* S*^^* ^^^^^ '""ost effectively benefit 

Hr " f ^^^^^^^^^ 

Comprehensive services are exnensivs B^^^„t- . 
indicates that special educatlln JSIts tSo to ?hrL 
regular education tlmes-^M^ leconSarfto "os""" 

yelrs then thP ^U"*"'' '"" ^^''^'^ In-sohool 

years, then the Importance of a relevant edue«tift« y^^» 

T^rJf?;,. r"?'?? * »econdI?re5SclMon!'pLucu- 
larly for the mentally retarded and socially and 



'fcKoi^^fJ^^ maladjusted, must be adjusted to mean more 
Xhtin a stepping-stone to college. 

Thus, a comprehensive system of education for all 

eaM??H °f,?b^l"y. """St; be designed to Insure that 

^""V".^^ ^° her share of 

life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness." 



«i-«rfS®*.S^If**?J^°"*^ system should be so arranged and 
staffed that It can accommodate all children, normal 

e2re^*2?jMS^f2 ^^^f^Pj; requTrlng Institutionalized 

care) within Its mainstream. Current research and 
practice proves that early Identification of potential 

difficulties and early Intervention In envlron- 
^t^l^l conditions can prevent or reduce later learning 

no?Sif?Si' ^'^S ^" ^"^^ development of Individual 

potential and can reduce later social costs. 



The Governor's Commission 
on Education 

Preliminary Report 

Madi son , Wis cons in 

1970 Page 7 



tSriJSJ?;!.'""'?"^ education n»re V.han basic litl?lcy and 
Pfi???""* sse-'e'-t'ly supported and educated by 
their families. Betwefr I8'i0 arl i88o. a few inpti^nfiLo 

Srth^'^SJdfnJrJ''" ffl"---^ '""^ the edSiatloraiS'sippoir' 
Brfnnifi ^^"^4*"^ "-'eebJenlndsd-' and those disfigured 

«nerilli hn^i ^' ''^'"^ Instltullons "re 

generally home- like a'la looatcU 1- the eentBi* of «™ 

nunlty (White & Wolfensberpor' l^^s! P 5) T^f nerlort 
Of about 1870 to 169J en.pbasl^ea' sheltering the'dSe 

By the turn of the tw«nt''.«th century, the inati i-iit-i«« 
«n2 ?f ^^lijhed lt8.,lf as the place ?or sicl2m mJs?Us 
pUce ?o?'^?f' building programs Jo provide a 

Place for all. At beat, there were opportunities to work 
In providing for the support of the Institution! At lolst 
J?eS nJ^'StS''^''?^"*^' ^"^h, and the pSuents 2e?e* 

rit«r.SL°^?®'T^^? ^^S^^amed, causing them to suffer 
retarded physical and mental growth. The use of Insti- 
tutions fostered an "out of sight, out of mind" attitude 

P. 5) ^'?hTJe5"Sai5i«.^'"5: ^"^"^ nothing' b"2t ^arehSSs'es 
educated l?keX?fS J^??^®'* "^"^ succeeded In becoming 
eaucacea, like Helen Keller, were thought to be exeenti nns 
Stereotypes of the supposed Increased fbllJ^es assocl^^ed' 

before this trend was reversed. arrxvea 

with sfve~'*S?«i!f!lf "i * ^?r8« °f veterans returned 

Uri^f! ! physical and emotional handicaps. The direct 
efforts to restore these citizens to society constituted 

Sf the« Dr«5^;r?il "hablUtatlon prograL! ?Se success 
01 these programs led some researchers to try the same 
methods on the forgotten Inmates ol the InsUtSwons? 

Universal enrollment of all children until the eiokt-k 
iMfn/"" «"«°"?:»p<» by the 1950 <s? A percSnUge of Jhese 

f ""vlously slow learners and unablf to coSpete 
classmates. Ungraded classes (and sometimes 
cSns?int ?al!u5r oj""'/''' formed to removlTSem from 
approaShes? education developed from these 

Improved measuring and medical procedures have 
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defined many more kinds of disabilities In recent years. 
^nL^r°"P.?f \®?''2^"8 disabilities has been an exaiiple. 

readUy corrected when they are 
letected. otlmulation enrichment and behavior modify ca- 
^in!?«rLj!°5"J?"®^ achieved some success'wlth 

^ii^fJf'^'^^H^"- T^'S^nlcal aids have greatly Increased 
the abilities of some of the more severe physical handicaps 

The many movements for minorities which reached their 
foS tJ2 * "'^8ht to education" movement 

this movement are a breaking-down of the 
of * °^ services, reorganization 

nL?5 Sif? schools and classes so that special 8tv.dents 
"*^"?^r?*" " possible with the general 

«n5 «hi???y^*"°I?v' * emphasis on exceptionalities 
and abilities rather than handicaps and disabilities. 



3Jhe Historical Development of Soeclal 
Education in WarTon County 

West vilUl^t ''SS!^''^ Appalachian region and much of 

County was somewhat slower to develop 
^^^'^ ^he United States. 

Although tnere was long-standing record of services to the 
handicapped by private societies and government agencies 
a comprehensive state-wlde program plan which inffid' 

!91^(sSl%^^^^?!!^|}.^'"°^"°" --^^-»>^e ^11 

n^^d/n?^??^ reported In I968 to determine the long-range 
3Sr?L [hr?Qfifi"25^ reported one special educatlon%ltsf 
ouring the 1966-67 school year (Wohlers. et ai n 
Two speech and hearing therapists were imflof^d (p. ^4). 

repor^d ?EiEr?\n'*"°*^J25,^S^''^°®« Agency (RESA VII) 
edSelMon^?fLL^^H-^ ^971-72, p. 25) that two special 
?hronaJ ?v,f established in the county 

T???e*^? fELf^??*""^!!!?:^ and Secondary Education Act, 
(kIvI I it It V' "ESA VII reported 

(ESLA 1 In Marlon County Schools. 1972-7? n P7? t-Ko^- 

cSuntv'JunrS"'" °' "P^^^^^ edicitJo^A -cl^isS; wl f5v'. 

s?nSe^9?S ' ^° ="PP°'^ ^hese two classis 

since 1970. Their number has not Increased. 

1972 fBLnr^^J^S"* ^^velopmentai Disabilities Plan of 

thit th!I^r Lio^''?*''®''' P- Attachment 5. 2A) Indicated 
that there were six special education classes? ^""^^^^^^ 
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(^Q7^'^^l *'®''*\y^^fN"J? Pi'ograms for Exceptional Children 
(1973-7^, p. 35-36) lists eight classes. In addition, 
the teachers aro listed. Along with four hcmebound 
teachers are thi'ee clinicians assigned to disorders of 
Ronununleatlon. 

In summary, the growth of special education In 
Marlon County Schools Is Illustrated In Table 1. 

As of April, 1973, Marlon County ranked tenth In 
student enrollment among the 55 counties of West Virginia. 
The county's rank on other characteristics Is Illustrated 
m Table 2. 



The Rank of Marlon County on Special 
Education and Related Characteristics Among 
the Plfty-Plve West Virginia Counties 



12.757 students 

?f^?H/°S"J*"°S ^1*356 citizens 

Teacher Salary Range $7,005-11,000 

Per Pupil Expenditure $627.50 

Mentally Retarded Classes ... 8 

Learning Disability Classes . . o 

Behavioral Disorder Classes . . Q 
Physically & Multiply 

Handicapped Classes o 

Visually Handicapped Classes. . o F Limited 

Deaf & Hard-of-Hearlng I 

Classes 0 [Throughout 

Gifted Classes .* .* q L State 

Pull Time Homebound Teachers. . l| (actually 2) 
Disorders of Communications 

Clinicians 3 



Rank 

10 

9 
26 

47 
26 
21 
10 

15 
5 



7 
2 

5 
12 



(6) 



Note: The first four ranks are from Profile: 
gP^p^fi Education Programs and Teaching Op portunit ies in 
west Virginia. WV StatinD^piFtmiTirgrEd uga^ 
and the last nine are from West Virginia Programs for 
(1^7§-7?) '^^ Department of Educa tion 



Table 2 
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Classifications are only arbitrary labels us^irf 

tin^'^nl'' ^r^^"^ dlsablfltles. A S?assJ?lca 

tlon cannot serve as the basis for defining the tvn! 
program needed by a particular person. ^ 



Vocational Education 
for 

Handicapped Persons 

Handbook for Program 
Implementation 

Young et al USOE 

Page k 1970 



Definitions 



The rapid development of special education has 
caused the definitions of disabilities and the teralnoloev 
associated with them to vary over time and location! The 
?-iiS!?"f leflnltlons are In accordance with state ^nd 

JouS^v .i3";v,f""T"* """in Marion 

County and the plans developed for Marlon County. 

♦ ^■^^ definitions were cited from the most autho"l- 
tatlve source available or were operationally defied 
to meet the needs of Marlon County. -""""^^y aenned 



Types o f Handicaps (Exceptionality ) 

The following definitions of handicapped persona 
are those published In the West Virginia State oS?dellnes 
for Special Education (revised July, 19711). ""°«-i>^nes 

Educable Mentally Retarded (EMR)« means a child who 
because or hls-reCircCd-IHtniectual development as detlr- 

?icaLh?/Sr^?''}''"";^ psychological examinS^Sn " 
Incapable of being educated effectively, solelv throucrh 

r^M^Sf =1"""°"' instruction, but who'is capable of " 
t^Sifs l!Sd%^'f"'! Of proficiency In basic academic 

ISi^o'«iS2?i?%r%;Sc%^^5.%^S''|=J?^.!n5J» 

persoS^IStSnla^y^l^lgf? XJHV '? 
pfo"?l^"fr^Tl*5t%Sc'??oriVs%^!?ica%^^^^^^ 

l&All lll^ltr^' 3.iiis."?.% l^'tllirAlT 

m-.,*.!*, ""'f ^^5* P°ll<=y statements on the education of 
Ztlt^l^^ rKJ??""* J""™" by the National Association for 

-edS«S?. 5"?-!? "^i' P- The terms 
educable," "trainable," and "sub-tralnable" should be 
replaced by the AAMD classification of borderlin e, mild 
TTOlil5lA.2f|Flo?3?5ffT^ relaraanSHT- 
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communication. Examples of such disorders Include problem' 
of articulation, voice, fluency, language (symbollzati on> 
and foreign dialect. This definition of a cMld w'?h ' 
a communication handicap should remain flexible and dynamlt 

A hearing Impaired child Is a person who reauir**.^ 
speclalTzeH-eSucafcnTecause of a hear?{Jg loss! 

A. A ^av6 of hearing child Is one whose sense 

of hearing, after medical treatment, is 
•3tlll defective but is functional with 
or without a hearing aid. 

B. A deaf child is one whose sense of hearing 

la non-functional; he must have his entire 
language structure taught by specially 
qualified persons. ^ 

. . Zifliall^ impaired children are those whose vision 
Is Impaired to the extent that social, and/or academic 
development Is restricted to a significant degree. 

'tlally 
20/70 < 



xcoo in tne oetter eye after 
correction and the ability to use vision 
as a major channel of learning. 

^- A legally blind child has a visual acuity 

of 20/200 or leas m the better eye after 
correction or a peripheral field so 
contracted that the widest diameter sub- 
tends an angular distance no greater than 
20 degrees. This child may have some 
useful vision and may even read print. 

C. Functionally blind child Is unable to use 
print as his reading medium. 

Physlxjy^ handicapped children have disabilities 
Which may be congenital or caused by accident or dlseLe 

d:g^eror?nvS5eLij:r nduTi ch?a. 

ine aegree or Involvement ranges from minimal effects 
phys?canv°?iSSJo"^- H^^^ disabling conditions o?%°Je 
categorle^: ^""^ classified In two principal 

A. The orthopedlcally handicapped Include those 
««iJ?r?" crippled by cerebral palsy, polio- 
myelitis, or muscular dystrophy. 



^^iivr?!?oT^*\72rl^ :-4lJJ^ or restricted 
physical ::.?tim;j^ cei.c^ft^ by other health"*" 
impalrme? t;8 such as rheumatic f -ver 
congcnlt&i r,eart defects, cancer, diabetfjs 
mellltus, asthma or hemophilia. 

Socially malad.1u8t ^;d children chronically disregard 
social v-Mues and rliie-inby substituting tho^e of their 
SSt «Sh°"''- accepted .oae of conduct InclSSes acting 

o™«4.4^" ?'»o^^o"ally disturbed -,iid Is a child whose 
emotional condition riTliiarcally and psychologlcallv 
determined to be such that he cannot learn a? the iL^i 

adJusraSeqSately ?o 
regular classroom procedures for his peer group ^n the 

vlK oJ^sn^ciSf schools'wlth?Jir?h;"pr2! 
visions 01 special services. 

Seriously emotionally disturbed children exhibit on*. 

Der?oS%fr?? ^^°^^°wlng Ch aracterist ics ovir TSong 
period of time and to a marked degree: 

A. An Inability to learn that cannot be 

explained by Intellectual, sensory, or 
health factors. j^* 

B. An Inability to build or maintain satisfactory 

interpersonal relationships with peers 
and teachers. 

C. Inappropriate types of behavior or feellnes 

under normal circumstances. 

D. General pervasive mood of unhapplness or 

depression. 

E. A tendency to develop physical symptoms, 

pains, or fears associated with personal 
or school problems. 

who haJe^a''S?,oidL'?n''i"° iSSEnlng disabilities are those 
WHO nave a disorder In one or more of <;he Droceaa^i 

irmeT iMrdi''S2''"« langSlg^rs'p^^^l^ or 

^hJiJ! disorder may manifest Itself in Imperfect 

do «P^a^. '•ead. write, spel!. or 

sSc? conH?JJo^^ calculations. Such disorders include 
such conditions as perceptual handicaps, brain injury 
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aspnasia. ^uch terms do not include children who havo 

il«u«^''^^''°?^''"' ^'•^ primarily the resu^?^^ 

visual, hearlnjr, or motor handicap^, or mental retard. 

damage ^""^^^^^^^ disturbance. Sr'of envlJonmentaf 



A home/hospltal Instruction program sexvlces Dhvsic 

A. Provide a continuation of education. 

B. Return the child to a more normal 

educational situation whenever possible. 

C. Provide a program of socialization in order 

to counteract the limited experiential 
background of long-term pupils. 

vlsufl? f^T^^ "^^^^ ^'^^o has both auditory and 

visual lipalrments, the combination of which causes ^.u^h 
severe communication and other developmental aSd oh„!o 

i°s"pe'cflf edSLt'?^' bl%'ro?:??^%^?Sloda ed" 

programs for either the hearing 
handicapped child or the visually handicapped cSuSf 

the norma l'gg?^d°(l) ?n'iiJ«/*^^ ^^^^^^^s from 

iiwxiiiax cniia ^i; in mental characteristics (:>\ ir. 

Bensory abilities. (3) In neuromuscula^or pS?slcal 
Characteristics. (H) m social or emi^Lnal beha5?or 
handicansTo"^°^J^°" abilities, or (6) m muuSpIe ' 
??o2 ^" ^""^^"^ ^hat requires a Sodlflca- 

li SrSlr. practices, or special education services 

m order to develop to his maximum capacity (Kirk, 1972). 

"Handicapped persons " means mentally retarded hat^H 
of-hearlng. deaf, speech Impaired, vlsuallv handfoinl^fJ 
?H%'^ emotionally disturbed? irIppJed'^?^S?he?^'' ' 

?oid??J''*^ reason of their handicap- 

ping condition cannot succeed In a voeat-irtrloi ^ 

S£eclal education Is an educational program for 
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exceptional children, whether this be In the regular 
classroom, ti.e special classroom, [home], or In some 
combination of both Scallse, 1965, p. 9]. 

i^duf^JiT^^^r^P^' -fieclal education program refers to 
youth within a school district (p. 9). 

Most common special education services j 

r.^r. residential school or institutio n is the oldest 

pS ionr. 5f designed to provide a complete 

^irJfn ??3f program, and in some cases, such as the 
gucea, blind, deaf, the major purpose for enrollment 
iLfS: With others such as the leJereTy 

oK??S^^* emotionally disturbed, and some crippled 
Children, the residence may be provided mainly for 

^hrnSoJr.J''^^'"^"' 2^ * nonedScational Sa?iJe oJ for 
the protective care of the child (p. 37-38). 

. ^®,5£|clal school In a local community is solely 
devoted to the education of one or more types of exceL 
tional Children. It is sometimes operated as a slgreSated 
part of a regular school (p. 39). segregated 

The special class is a group of exceptional children 
Of a given classification that is located in a regular 
elementary or secondary school and is under the dlrecM on 
of a specially trained teacher (p. 39). oireccion 

The resource room is an area containing sped ;llzed 

the^xcention.?^ h.?^''^"^ '^^^"^^ consultant Sh'c;Je ^^ 
the exceptional child can get individualized special 

dar(p!'io).'°'' ciurfng'?Se school 

The itinerant teacher program provides a aoeelai 
exclS"oj2?^S.Pr^ exclptloSallty^ho Z vlllt 

Hork adj ustment Is a learning process whloh tairsB 
place in Individualized and strucJu^ed work eipSrJ-S" 
designed to assist the Individual to understand the 
meaning, necessity, and demands of work In our society 
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to develop r reailatlc concept of self as n worker- to 
acquire od work habits r to modify attltu-l-^s which 
hinder satisfactory adjustment to Sork; to .Simulate 
?o?i^!ni°"r^° ^° increase physical an emotional 

s?i!n2?S! ^^'^ work; and to acquire social skills; to 
n^nf^*^ ^^o" I relationships with supervisors and 
others (Ross & Brandon, p. 7, from the Goodwill w"°i . 
Adjustment Manual ). wvvwwaa* w^r-K 

Malnstreamlng Implies that the exceptional child Is 
Klven-every posslEle opportunity to associate wl?S his 
or her own age group, while being provided with special 
services or ability grouping to give opportunity for 
success • 



one oJ^rS^I^r ^^^^ although critical, is only 

one of the resources necessary to make edieaM nnoi 

cS??;^eT'' " t"h^L'"J al/lL°rnln^ ItTatllr' 
cniiaren. . . those seeking change must also be 

?hiii 5h??h°"^*^^" ^^^^^ efforts until the services 
these children need become a reality. services 



Frederick Welntaub, Editor 

State Legislation for Children 
with Learning Disabilities 

State-Pederal Information 
Clearinghouse for Exceptional 
Children Series on Government 

and the Exceptional Child 
Vol. I 



Page i| 



1970 
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Legislation 

In recent years, several laws have been enacted 
Which have bearing on special education in Marlon County. 
The implications of these laws are summarized below. 

Wagner-Peyser Act of 1£33. The 195^ Amendments of 
section 3 requires the state employment service to provide 
employment counseling and placement services for handi- 
capped persons. 

Section 8 provides that the employment service 
establish cooperative relationships with state rehabili- 
tation agencies for the purpose of serving handicapped 
applicants. 

As amended in 195^, Section 8 further requires that 
state plans for operation shall include provision for 
the promotion and development of employment opportunities 
for handicapped persons and for the designation of at 
least one person in each state or federal office whose 

?2 S^trf^^^-^/^S^"^® effectuation of such purposes 
^west Virginia Employment Service Program, Part 11-8202). 

Vocational Rehabilitation Act of 19^3 . This Act. 
intended to increase the nation"»T"w5Fk?orce in the threat 
Of war, first included the mentally retarded. The 
Amendments of 195^ and P.L. 565 extended rehabilitative 
services to youth (Lord, 196^1, p. i|i|). 

Vocational Rehabilitation Act of 195^1. This Act 
requires that State Rehabilitation SgericTes establish 
cooperative relations with the Employment Service and 
make "maximum utilization of the Job placement and 
employment counseling services and other services 
and facilities" of Employment Service offices (West 
Virginia Employment Service Program, Part 11-8202). 

Rehabilitation Act of 1973 (Public Law 93-112). 
This Act states in Section 52JT"that all empl oyers ;; ecuring 
government contracts in excess of $2,500 must use affirm- 
ative action in employment and advancement of qualified 
handicapped. 

West Virginia H. B. 676 of I969. This Bill states 
that all public buildings, bulTt by the State or its 
political subdivisions, include facilities to permit 
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accessibility by physically handicapped persons, without 
loss of funcilon, space, or facilities so far as the 
peneral public is concerned. Construction plans shall 
comply with t»^e minimum standards contained In "American 
Standard Speciflcattons for Making BulldlnRs and Paclll- 
tlea Accessible to and Usable By, the Physically Handi- 
capped" approved by the American Standard Association 
Inc., with appropriate usable segments of "Bulldlnp; 
Standards of the University of Illinois Rehabl.Utatlon 
Center and "Occupancy Guide-Department of Veterans 
Benefits, Repjional Office, Veterans Administration." and 

Lf^^£! ^JU'^'* standards in that repard as the Secretary 
?r ^ealth. Education and Welfare may prescribe or approve 
(A State Plan for the Administration of Vocational Educa- 
Sectlon 1^5^%^°^?)^°"^^ Education Amendments of 1968, 



Vocational Education Amendments of 1968 . Several 
sections of these Amendments pertain t? thr"handi capped. 
Section 102.3 (o) defines "handicapped" (Young, p. 81). 

Section 102.^ (b)(l)(ii) defines the objective of 
Instruction to correct whatever educational deficiencies 

prevent the handicapped from benefiting; 
from education to enter an occupation (p. 82). 

ino z'^^^^^o" 102.6 (a) designates support under section 

uK?^ special programs or services to enable 

the handicapped to achieve vocational objectives otherwise 
.fj;2"?K^^^^'' condition. These programs and services may 
take the form of modifications of regular programs 
special educational services which are supplementary to 

r!^"w ^.P^®^^^"*^; or special programs designed only for 
the handicapped (p. 83). 

v.or,H^^!°^^2" states that to the extent feasible, 

handicapped students shall be enrolled in vocational 
education programs designed for persons without' their 
handicapping condition (p. 83). 

Section 102.6 (d) provides for supplementary educa- 
tional services for those who cannot benefit from 
regular Instruction (p. 8i|). 

Section 102.6 (e) states that programs for the 
handicapped will be planned, established, administered, 
and evaluated in conjunction with advisory committees 
comprised of representatives from other private or public 
agencies, organl7.atlons, and institutions concerned with 
the education of the handicapped in the community (d. 8^1). 



Section 102.9 (a) provides that the state board 
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shall train both preservlce and Inservice to provide 
qualified peraonnel to meet the needs of the handicapped 
vp. oi; , 

Section 102.^40 (b) provides that the state plan 
shall Incorporate cooperative agreements with other 
agencies responsible for the handicapped. This has been 
done In West Virginia. The letter of cooperative agree- 
ment Is shown 1.1 Appendix A (p. 85). 

.u^®f*?°? 102.59 (a)(3) states that at least 10 percent 
Of the total allotment for any fiscal year to a state of 
funds appropriated under Section 102 (a) of the Act shall 
be used only for vocational education for handicapped 
persons (p. 87). 

Supplementary Security Income Act of 1972 (P.L. 92-603) . 

This Act provides suppiementaTlTicome^for rne"dTiabTea 

and blind. Children under the age of 18 or under 22 If 
atlll In school were first made eligible by this Act. 

iniic fi^"'f"^5?y IP. Secondary Education Act (ESEA) of 
1961 ^f. L.^9-lgT7 Title I under Sectl5?ri03TAT(5T 
of this Act provides supplemental Instructional materials 
for financially deprived state-supported school districts 
and schools. Under Title III, funding was provided for 
supplementary. Innovative, or exemplary programs or 
projects for educational Improvement. The Amendments to 
this Act (P. L. 89-750) of 1966 added a Title IV which 
was specifically for education of handicapped children. 
Prom June 20, 1968, Congress "earmarked" 15 percent 
of the Title III funds for the handicapped (^'Baslc 
hducatlon...," 1973, p. v) ("Innovation In...," 1972, p. 2). 

Vl^^ H. B 1271 of 1971. This law amended 
Vo'^i • Chapter Id of the ^de of West Virginia of 

1939, such amendment to go Into effect July 1, 197^1. 

Section 18-2-1 states that county boards shall 
provide special education programs for all exceptional 
children between five and twenty-three years of age. The 
programs must be provided for each type of exceptionality 
that the State Board of Education shall approve and 
require. Services may be provided for children at three 
years of age. 

Section 18-2-2 provides that county boards must 
provide qtiallfled personnel, facilities, equipment, and 
services as necessary. Counties may contract with other 
counties or agencies to provide these services. 
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Education of the Handicapped Act of 1970 (P. L. 
91-1' 30y: TKe Bureau or the Handlcappea~"ir^argecninder 
part B of the Act to Initiate demonstration projects 
and encourage long-range comprehensive planning. 

T!?® requires that there be a sharing of plans 

with the public and that there exist a range of services 
from residential schools to Integration of handicapped 
children Into regular education programs In the local 
school system ("Basic Education...," 1973, p. 7). 

Part C of the Act provides for the development of 

nr??"'*^S°l??!?*S''^- ^" ^572 Congress mandated that 
the Office of Child Development Include handicapped 
children as a part of the population served In Head 
otart programs (p. 9). 

Financial Aid Under Laws for the Handicapped. The 
bureau of the Handlcapped^r"tHr"u7^. 6f flee of Education 

? ^^V^^ 2^ °^ legislated funds 
available to local and state governments for the education 
or the handicapped under the Bureau's Jurisdiction. The 
list Is reproduced In this report as Table 3. 

Development of State Laws . A report on state legls- 
latlon ror children ^TTtiriii^ing disabilities by the 
Council for Exceptional Children In 1970, listed state 
law from about 15 of the 50 states (Including West 
Virginia) which had addressed learning disabilities in 
its law. 

By sheer volume, the California Law (p. 5-22) far 
outstripped other states in the detail and incluslveness 
at tnat time. 

With the passage of H. B. 1271, West Virginia is n 
a favorable position with regard to legislation in all 
areas of exceptionality with other states. Fortunately, 
local school districts In many states have developed 
extensive programs without the benefit of the law 
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LlteraturA Search 



A literature search Is the most efficient means to 
determine the knowledge base In a f^lven area of study. 
The knowledge In the scope of this research, however, 
Is so vast that It was Impossible to obtain a complete 
picture of comprehensive education for the handicapped 
in three short months. In spite of the time limitation, 
it Is estimated that over 50 percent of the key literature 
In the field was gathered. 

Much of the literature was obtained In hard copy 
and Is presented to the Board In conjunction with and 
In support of the report. All literature that Is presented 
Is Included In two loose-leaf folders and classified In 
alphabetical order. 



Sources 



There were three basic sources of literature used 
In this study: 



Personal Contact . Much of the literature was 
gathered by telephoning key Individuals In national, 
state, and local agencies concerned with the handicapped. 
Additional Information of this type was obtained by 
visits to Individuals or programs. 



^RIC Computer Literature S earch . The Education 
Hosources Information center (^IC) clearinghouses have 
been collecting published and unpublished documents In 
education since 196^1. This literature Is all abstracted 
and codified by descriptors for computer retrieval. 

On May 22, 197^, the first computer literature 
aearch of the ERIC file was conducted on an Interactive 
terminal at West Virginia University's Medical Center 
Library. This search produced some titles of which 
only about 13 merited further Investigation. On June 
t», l')7^, a second search was conducted; using vocational 
education descriptors not previously input produced about 
70 additional titles of higher r •-levance. The descriptors 



1. 

2. 
3. 



Personal contact 

ERIC computer literature search 

Letter solicitation 



and logic uo'>d In the searches lo presented In Appendix B. 

All KRIC documents (except Journal artloler. nnd .lome 
published titles not released to Educational Docunients 
Hesource Service fECRS]) are kept on microfiche for 
compact storap;e. West Vlrprlnla University's main library 
has a complete collection and the special education 
department has a partial one. Each title located In the 
computer search was reviewed and notes were gathered on 
the contents. Key sections were copied and are Included 
In the binders of literature presented. The review 
yielded 5^ documents of value from the two ERIC literature 
searches. Of these, a few were not available from EDRS 
and a few were too dated or general for real use. The 
majority contained useful Information. 



Letter Solicitation . One source obtained by personal 
contact, Vocational Education for Handicapp ed Persons 
(Young, 1970, p. 7B.00;, llstedTthe addresses of nati onal 
associations and agencies concerned with the handicapped. 
A letter was sent to twenty-six of the agencies on the 
list asking for Information relevant to this study. An 
example of the letter Is shown In Appendix C. 

Although a number of the addresses were old, the 
return from some of the organizations was substantial. 
This material Is Included with the rest of the literature. 



Other Sources . During the study, the following 
additional sources were uncovered for specific areas of 
literature for the handicapped: 



1. Exceptional Children 

CEC Information Center on 

Exceptional Children 
An ERIC Clearinghouse 
The Council for Exceptional Children 
1920 Reston Drive 
Reston, Virginia 22091 

2. Living with Disabilities 

Accent on Information 
P. 0. Box 726 

bloomlngton, Illinois 61701 

A Computer File: 

^3 per search 

Free to the disabled 



3. Rehabilitation Services 



Materials Development Center 
University of Wlsconsln-Stout 
Menomonle, Wls-.onsln 5^l7bl 



Impllcatlona 



The mushrooming of literature related to all areas 

handicapped Is testimony to the 

ex?lbrteS%'n'«?fr:; "'f'*^' agencies havl 

exhibited In attacking the problems of the last laree 
minority in the past ten years. ^ 

Prjor to I960, literature was primarily jreared to 
the individual needs of specific dlUblUtles represented 
by private foundations and associations. The feS studies 
we?e Umlt^r?n'Jf^ handicapped In thi schools 

sCppoiJ I?anl J support, scope, and governmental 

support. Stanley M. Crabowskl's abstracts of disaerta 
tlons m adult education 1935-1962 (1973. pSge!!!?) 
gives evidence of this condition. A study'^coJducted with 
?e?S?nn?ni!; m''^"'^ ^960 (Mldanlk) Used ^ 

ionger cSr^eii:'" subnormallty ) which Is no 

In the early 1960»s. Ohio led the states In develon 

Jv%re?o'i. ? 'S''""" °" learners wL published 

by the Ohio State Department In 1962 (Allen) and was 

followed by selected training materials for wo^k-studv 
^Srd^J?L,^T"^''" J" ^965 (Danlelson & MuL^^ and by 
?Sr?^i programs for slow learners In 

1967 (Crawford). The guidelines were recently updated 

an e&w ^5^^' ^^^2). Cincinnati deJeK 

an extensive guide for slow learning programs In Its 
elementary and secondary schools In 1962. 

The first evidence of programs for the gifted was 
an early admissions program ln*'l962 (Bergstrfm et al)! 

reporrb%'L"rra^S°Le^\°S?r?n^l96!!\'r:;; Trl^rlVo L i t 
ed!lc°a%\o'i%%^iriLi\£^°^^^'"^^ 

OuiS!iin2o r through cooperation between districts. 

sett?ii un ^" contractual agreements and 

done)"SerS preflntiS!'""^"'^'^ ""^'^ Pennsylvania has 

^H.-.l'f' * ■'J»'Blnla led the way to comprehensive epeclal 
education planning with Its comprehensive education p^owam 
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for Went Vlrp;lnla Schools In 196^1 (Smith, p. 52-58). 
Notlnp; the p-^uclty of proRrams In West Virginia for 
exceptional children, Frank Scallse (1965, p. 12) 
explored the prop;ram8 established In other states and 
developed practices and procedures for special education 
In the State for his doctoral research at West Virginia 
University. 

During the late 1960*8, many states re>evaluated 
their positions toward special education. Among these 
were Vermont (Baker, I968), Wisconsin ("Governor's ... 
1970), Maryland (I966), Massachusetts (1966), and 
Pennsylvania (Kaufman et al, 1967). Similar studies 
were conducted by the Brevard County Schools in Florida 
(Burkrldge, 1966), and Berkeley, California, Schools 
(Monheimer, 1967). 

As a result of the expansion of vocational educrtlon 
programs from the 1963 Act and the publication of guides 
like A High School Work-Study Program For Mentally Subnormal 
Students (Kolstoe and Frev. iqb»S)7 work-a t udy programs for 
Slow learners began to develop during the period I965 to 
1968. Examples were: Chambersburg, Pennsylvania 
(Kltzmlller, 1967); State University of New York at Buffalo 
(Mongerson, 1969); and Santa Cruz County, California (I966). 

With the passage of the Vocational Education Amend- 
ments of 1968, a national conference of vocational educators 
was held at the University of Pittsburgh in February, I969, 
to address the issues for the education of the handicapped 
presented In the Amendments. The recommendations of the 
conference were incorporated into a handbook. Vocational 
Kducatlon for Handicapped Persons (Young et al. 1^76). 
which provides the primary guide for programs under 
vocational education funding. 

Parallel with development in vocational education, 
state divisions of vocational rehabilitation were also 
conducting studies in education and evaluation. 

The Department of Special Education at Alabama 
University developed a special class curriculum for the 
rehabilitation of mentally retarded young adults In 
(Harvey et al ) . The study was directed at vocational 
preparation in the classroom because the local industry 
would not accept these people without developed work 
habits. The program was directed to young adults because 
many of these youth could not find work after completing 
their special education. 

With vocational rehabilitation funding, the California 
State Colleges conducted institutes on work evaluation for 
educable retarded youth in 196^ (Lord). It was found 
that the retarded made up the primary workforce of many 
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of Lhf Inairutlons ^1 ) and that the pireateat factor 
In th#» (lej)rlvat Ion of these youth was the Insistence 
on the three R»3 (p. 10), 

The Institute for the Crippled and Disabled, New 
York, developed the TOWER System for work evaluation and 
work training for the mildly mentally retarded In I965 
(Hall et al). The researchers encountered a lot of 
negative response In a phone survey of 225 local New York 
City Industries. Their mailed survey achieved only a 
2H percent return. 

Goodwill Industries, Incorporated, a Methodist 
Church-af filiated organization, pioneered the sheltered 
workshop through using the handicapped (primarily 
physical) to recycle cast-offs. Teaming with Vocational 
Rehabilitation, Goodwill did much of the Initial work In 
developing work evaluation, sample, and adjustment units. 
Examples Include Goodwill's guide for the establishment 
of a vocational evaluatloii-work adjustment unit (I967) 
and a work evaluation manual for Goodwill (Miller, 1968). 

The work sample concept for vocational evaluation 
was developed as early as 1966 when Singer/Graf lex work 
samples were first tested at the Breckinridge Job Corps 
Center (Sax, 1971, p. ^1). Other pioneering work on the 
work sample was done at the Experimental Manpower Labora- 
tory In New York (Mobilization for Youth). 

As late as 1971, Ross and Brandon charged that work 
adjustment was 111-deflned and needed to be clarified 
to be used as an effective tool. Recently, Donn Brolln 
has written an article In Education and Training of the 
Mentally Retarded (1973) that vocational "evaluation Ts~ 
special education's responsibility. 

In the past few years, there has been much effort 
to develop comprehensive planning guides. States which 
have led the way are Florida, Ideal Services Series 
(Hoover et al, 1^68); Texas, Austin University (Meyer, 
1972a, 1972b, 1972c) ("Texas Educational...," 1973) 
(Yates, 1971); California, Los Angeles School System, 
("We Serve the Exceptional Child...," Rutgard, 1970) 
(Aronovlcl, 1972); and Arizona, Arizona State University 
(Grabowskl, 1973, p. 822). 

As early as I968, planning began to consolidate 
services for the handicapped In four counties of eastern 
Nebraska. Vhe Eastern Nebraska Community Office of 
Retardation (ENCORE) was formally established In 1970 and 
has been providing a continuum of services within the 
community Instead of residential Institutions which 
formerly served to segregate the handicapped. In addition 
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to L-:nC0RE's nlannlnc reports (July, 1968) (November, 1968) 
(November, 1970), articles by the ENCORE Staff and Annual 
Roportr, are also available. 

In 1972, the Developmental Dlsabllltlen Council of 
West Virginia proposed a plan for the comprehensive 
development of all services for the disabled (Bennett 
and Greever). Recently, the West Virginia Commission on 
Mental Retardation has been made responsible for develop- 
mental disabilities and a new plan for July 1, 1973- 
June 30, 197^* has been submitted ("Planning for.. .,»»). The 
plannlnj^ is a basic condition of the Developmental 
nisabllltles Services and Facilities Construction Act 
of 1970 (P. L. 91-517) and Insures that statewide services 
lor the handicapped will be comprehensive, efficient and 
well distributed. 

Finally, Phi Delta Kappa, the prestigious fraternity 
In education, devoted Its entire Anrll, 197^, Issue of 
the Phi Delta Kappan to special education. The major 
thrust of the articles stressed the rlfrht of the handi- 
capped to education, regardless of cost, and the dedication 
to placing the handicapped child into the "mainstream" 
of education. 



60 70 80 90 100 110 120 130 lilO 

I.Q. 



A child whose I.Q, Is below 50 may be a person 
"who by reason of mental and physical defect Is unable 
to profit by Instruction In the public school." 



The Public School Act 
Chapter 316 
Section 5 (1) 
Canada 1950 
J. Sydney Mldanlk 
Pap:e 7 
Study of Slow Learners 



CHAPTER II 



SURVEY OP NFiEDS 
IN MARION COUNTY 



The needs of Marlon County are both like and unlike 
those of other counties In West Virginia and Appalachla. 
Its population of about 60,000 shows a decrease of about 
3,500 during the decade of the 1960»s. Fairmont, with 
a population of about 20,000, is the county seat and 
occupies a central place in the government. Industry, 
business, and education of the county. Fairmont State 
College, with an enrollment of nearly ^4,000, is a pro- 
gressive force in higher education in northern West 
Virginia. 

The opening of Interstate 79 to the north (Pitts- 
burgh) and to the south (Charleston), together with the 
opening of Corridor "E" (U.S. il8) to the'^east (Washington, 
D.C.), promises to bring renewed industrial growth and 
population Increase to the area. The national redirec- 
tion toward the use of more coal energy should continue 
the growth of mining and the mining support industries 
which now form the largest employment group in the county. 

In spite of the relatively large, veil distributed, 
population (9th in the state), the broad industrial base 
of both large and small business, and the central location 
of Fairmont, the educational needs of the county are 
great. Schools are old, supplies are limited, and 
teachers • salaries are low (27th among the 55 counties). 
Per capita pupil expenditures rank ^*5th. Transportation 
to outlying areas is limited. 

°®"sus figures for 1970 and public assistance 
for 1972 showed that only about 3.7 percent of Marlon 
County's population was on public assistance (^I5th) 
(Harshbarger et al, 1973, p. 28-30, Table 2-9). The 
same study of human ecosystems and human service systems 
in Appalachla singled out Marlon County as an example 
of environmental Region 1 (mixture of heavy mining. 
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manufacturing, and higher education — one urban center 
of 25,000 plus and multiple rural communities) and 
paired It with Monongalia County (p. 41). Neighborhoods 
sampled were urban (high, middle, and low Income) and 
rural (low Income). The response to questions about 
disabilities Is shown in Tables k and 5: (p. 53. 65. 
Table 4-2, Table il-12). * * 



Disabilities per 100 Persons Five 
Years of Age or Older 







Urban 




Rural 




High 


Middle 


Low 


Low 


Marlon 


i| 


3 


21 


14 


Monongalia 


7 




10 


17 


Average all 
counties 
In V/V 


7 


7 


12 


15 



Table 4 



Disabilities per 100 Persons Under 
Five Years of Age 



Urban Rural 

High Middle Low Low " 

Marlon 13 13 13 13 

Monongalia 53 13 24 

Average all 
counties 

In WV 21 13 17 24 



Table 5 
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The rel:»tlve availability of special tralnlnp-. 
aiUe^'i^jA) was also sampled: (p. '57A, 



t 



Receipt of Special Training, Therapy, 
or Rehabilitation for a Disability 
(% affirmative) 







Urban 




Rural 




High 


Middle 


LOW 


Lew 


Marlon 


13 


0 




23 


Monongalia 


29 




20 


30 


Average all 
counties 
In WV 


29 


3^ 


18 


24 



Table 6 
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i-rs K tables show that while disabilities appear 

«nH fni^" prevalent m Marlon County than In MoSSngalla 
and the average of all counties, Marlon County residents 
available. l^i^^ly to have or make use of services 

Concern for existing employment ser/lces was 

AirSLj^'r^^'J^J^"^' indicating a high rate of employment 
and good assistance In locating It (p. 139. Table Hl?!). 

Dissatisfaction with Employment Services (%) 







Urban 




Rural 




High 


Middle 


Low 


Low 


Marion 


0 


0 


2 


0 


Monongalia 


2 




1 


0 


Average all 
counties 
in WV 


1 


3 


0 


1 



Table 7 
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Dissatisfaction with the schools and education was 
limited to those who lived In high-Income neighborhoods 
and was quite low (p. li*9, Table ^-83), 

Dissatisfaction with Schools-, Education it) 







Urban 




Rural 




High 


Middle 


Low 


LOW 


Marlon 


k 


0 


0 


0 


Monongalia 


1 


0 


1 


0 


Average all 
counties 
In WV 


1 


7 


0 


0 



Table 8 



Survey of the Needs of the Handicapped 
m Marlon gounty 

There Is no definitive way of arriving at the exact 
numbers of handicapped children In the various categories 
of disability without a complete survey of every house- 
hold. 1970 census figures do not provfce the detail 
necessary to determine types and numbers. 

School census data of those students already In the 
county schools Is accurate, but leaves suspicion that 
some of the handicapped are not on school rolls or 
remain outside school or homebound programs. It Is very 
difficult to get Information on the preschool handicapped. 

Natural Prevalence Rates . One way to plan for the 
handicapped would be to disregard pressing, current, and 
Individual needs and provide ror average or normal needs. 
Several of the studies reviewed In the literature have 
Identified natural prevalence rates for the various 
types of handicaps. These rates are presented In Table 9 
for comparison. 

Column "E" represents the best estimate of the other 
study estimates. The variation In estimates of the hear- 
ing handicapped Is of unknow.i cause, so an average figure 



Natural Prevalence Rates by Type 

S B 



Gifted 2.0 



Educable Mentally 
Retarded 

Trainable Mentally 
Retarded 

Hearing Handicapped 
(Impaired » etc. ) . 

Deaf 

Sight Handicapped .. 

Blind 



2.3 2.3 



.57 .50 

.075 
.10 .06 

.033 
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of Handicap {%) 

CPE 
2.0 1.0 2.0 

2.0 2.0 2.0 

.25 .25 .25 

1.0 1.6 1.0 

.075 

.09 .10 .06 

.033 

5.0 3.5 5.0 

.25 .15 .15 
.10 .10 

.25 .50 .50 
1.0 1.0 1.0 
2.0 1.0 

1.0 1.0 3.0 
13.91 11.20 15.168 



Speech Impaired 

Handicapped 5.0 3.5 

Orthopedic (Physically) 

Handicapped 25 1.0 

Multiple Handicapped. . 

Homebound (Special 

Health Problems) 2.0 1.0 

Emotionally Handicapped. 1.0 

Socially Maladjusted. . 2.0 

Special Learning 

Disabilities 11.2 

Total 22. H2 12.i*68 



Table 9 

Sources 

A. Wisconsin Department of Public Instruction ("Governor's.. 

1970, p. 71). 

B. Illustrative Projections of Population In the United 

states by Age and Sex . T?6o-19BO . tT.^ Bureau of Census 
Series P-25, No. 1^ November, 1958 (Lord, 196I, p. H 

C. Illinois Study of Handicapped Prevalence Rates (Guide- 

lines, 1968, p. 10). 

D. Illinois Census of the Handicapped, 1958 & 1962 and Bureau 

of the Handicapped National Finance Study (Marlon County 
Special Education Plan, 197^). 

E. Best estimates compiled from analysis of other data. 
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of 1% was usod. The minimum value of .1556 for physically 
handicapped was used because poliomyelitis as a major 
crlppler of children was still common when the major 
prevalence studies were conducted. A lower value of 

I. 0^ for socially ma]adju8tp,d youth was used because of 
the rural, low population density nature of the county 
and the relative ethnic horaogenlety of the population. 
The disparity In the learning disability estimates was 

a problem. However, recent Improvements In tno definition 
of learning disabilities would Indicate that they are prob- 
ably more prevalent than the older studies show. The 
Wisconsin figure may be In error. 

The total of 15.168JJ Is about 5% higher than the 

II. 20^ used In the Marlon County Plan submitted for 
fiscal year 197^. The 197^ figures are presented as 
Table 10 for comparison. Table 11 shows the changes 
brought about by the change in prevalence rates. 



Rducable Mentally Retarded Needs . Not all of the 
EMR's in the county can get to an EMR classroom. Some 
of the pupils in EMR classes actually have specific 
learning disabilities and can be served better by other 
means. Some EMR»s remain unidentified in school. It 
appears that fully one-half of the EMR»s in the county 
are not being served. The need is greatest at the 
secondary level where the educable mentally retarded 
most often face frustration and failure in an attempt 
to graduate from high school. Only about one-fourth of 
the high school aged EMR's receive special service and 
this Xs primarily remedial academic. 



Trainable Mentally Retarded Needs . ESEA I funds 
have provided a class at the primary level. This class 
was restricted to the toilet-trained. Although the 
class is centrally located, all primary TMR»s in the 
county cannot attend because of transportation distances. 
As of the 197^-75 school year, the un-tollet-tralned 
will be accepted and the need for two primary classes 
will be great. 

Intermediate TMR's are currently mixed with EMR»s. 
Actually, only two are attending school which represents 
about one-third of the potential population. 

The greatest need is for education for secondary 
TMR»s. Of the estimated ten in the county, none are 
being served. The few that are active are working at 
the Marlon County Opportunity Workshop. A new class for 
secondary (and adult) level students Is scheduled to 
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open In the Workshop for the 197^-75 school year. The 
attendance in this program Is dependent on transportation 
from outlying regions of the county. 

Operation Chlldhunt . Evidence that TMR's are not 
being served Is offered by Operation Chlldhunt, conducted 
by a local women's group in 1973. Correcting for one 
year change In the ages, ll mentally retarded children 
from age 6 through 10 are not attending school, 12 men- 
tally retarded youth from age 11 through 16 are not attend- 
ing school, and 6 young men and women from age 17 through 
23 are not attending high school or the Opportunity 
Workshop. Two children of undetermined age were found. 
If It Is assumed that these are primarily TMR children, 
then the number Is nearly double the estimated numbers 
unserved In the elementary and Intermediate levels. The 
3 youth of high school age represent only a third of 
those estimated to be unserved. Commitment to Institu- 
tions, work, and placement at the Opportunity Workshop 
could have contributed to the relatively low numbers in 
this age group. The higher numbers In the lower age 
groups could be due to EMR»s whom parents had held out 
2£^?°^°°^' ^^-^ Impossible to discriminate between 
TMR»s and EMR»s from the Chlldhunt MR data. 

Phmcally Handicapped Needs . There are no services 
specifically for the physically handicapped In the county. 
In spite of this, only 3 school age children were found 
not to be attending school. The 3 five-year-olds may or 
may not be attending school now. 

Based on the age of most of the schools, there are 
evidently architectural barriers In the older schools 
for the orthopedlcally handicapped. The areas of greatest 
need are for transportation, access to buildings, reach- 
ing second story classrooms, unusable desks and lockers, 
food service access, provision for therapy, and rest 
rooms access and privacy . 

Homebound (Home)/ Ho8pitall2ed (Hospital) Needs . At the 
elementary level, only about one-fourth of the"potentlal 
S??,? ?*^°r served and at the Intermediate level 

only 1 out of a potential 8 Is benefiting from teaching. 
The secondary population appears to be tetter served. 
Although four homebound teachers are listed, only two of 
them are serving a full complement of children. 

S£eech and Languat^e Needs . If the higher percentage 
instead of 3.5*; is used, only about one-half of the 
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elementary students are being served. However, the 
Intermediate students are poorly served and the 
secondary student virtually not served at all. If one 
assumes that the speech and language teachers are doing 
an excellent Job and reducing the need In the higher 
grades, then the needs are well met. If, however, the 
upper grades are neglected becp.use of a lack of clinicians 
to carry out the assistance necessary, then the need 
Is great. 



Deafness and Hearing Impairment Needs . The 197^1 
Marlon Countv Flan shows that no students that are hard- 
of-hearlng are receiving services In the schools. It Is 
assumed that all totally deaf children are attending 
school at Romney School for the Deaf and that some of 
the hard-of-hearlng are receiving some speech therapy. 

Operation Chlldhunt did not uncover any hearing 
Impaired children who were not attending school. The 
greatest needs are for specialists Iri hearing to assist 
those In need and assistance with hearing aids, early 
detection, and operations for those who can benefit 
from them. 



Blindness and Sight Impairment Needs . The 197^1 
Marlon County Plan Indicates that four partially sighted 
Intermediate pupils received assistance. There was no 
service to the estimated ten students In the elementary 
and secondary levels. Operation Chlldhunt found two 
entry-age children who have either entered school or 
enrolled In the Romney School for the Blind. 

One blind child Is known to be entering a private 
school In the 197^-75 school year. One blind student 
Is entering Rlvesvllle High School. All necessary 
materials have been ordered for both. The primary needs 
of the partially sighted are large-print books, special 
glasses, and operations for correctable problems. 



Kmotlonally and Socially Maladjusted Needs . The 197M 
Marlon County Plan shows that only two of these students 
were served at the elementary level. The lack of a 
psychologist hampers service to students In the schools 
which may need It. 

It Is suspected that some of the students now 
attending the EMR classes are actually emotionally or 
socially maladjusted, and some are so culturally deprived 
that they evidence retardation. 
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oeverai younfr. people who are often truant from 
achool coulu benefit greatly from psychologist services 
in the achool. In addition, these students would prob- 
ably rind vocational achool more relevant and rewarding 
than academic failure. «*v*j.nt5 

An example was supplied by Marlon County's attendance 



director: 



George* - age - has an emotional problem 
along with school phobic tendencies. Problem 
is that his mother is on strong medication 
for a nervous problem (she would be institu- 
tionalized but for the medication). George's 
father is 75 years old with a severe heart 
condition. His psychiatrist says George 
suffers from anxiety related to what would 
become of him if his father were to die. 
George has a reading problem. He was in 
special education at school but it failed 
to challenge him. This boy deserves some 
type of education; if anything were to happen 
to his father he should have something to fall 
back on. 



learn f£rSf«phi^??."^"^ ^..?abllltles Needs . Although no 
learning disability services are being provided two 
classes are scheduled to begin with the 197i|-75'school 

:»7F ^i??^^* figure Is correct, there may be as many 
as 375 children in the county with specific learning 
disabilities. Dr. William sVoboda, TSest Virginia^ 
""^J^J^^JL"^^^"^ ^^"^^^ Pediatrii Neurologist, has 
worked With a number of children from Marion Cointy and 

helped""*" ^""^^^ ^^^^ not being 

Who oD^;«?p^^«^??''?°^^ a Fairmont State College educator 

5M??^®?n5 learning problems, estimates 

bJ SnJoiiL?2^°f County's children are handicapped 

by undetermined learning disabilities or other problems 
that are neglected. He feels that the greatest problem 
i? ?3Vironmental one-the sheer cultural deprlvatloS 
of children until they respond as though they were 
mentally retarded. * ^ 



• Name changed for this report. 
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Multlpl-* Handicapped Needs . The estimates would 
Indicate that 13 multiply handicapped children are 
unserved. Operation Chlldhunt Indicated only one 
family with a multiply handicapped child not In class. 

Some of the multiply handicapped children from the 
county are undoubtedly In state Institutions like Colin 
Anderson or Romney, the Opportunity Workshop, or In the 
MR classes. Homebound and hospital programs probably 
care for others. 

Actual needs do not appear to be great, but consid- 
eration should be given to anticipated needs based on 
the estimate. 



Gifted Needs. There Is no provision for the estim- 
ated 250 gifted children In the county schools. The 
need Is great. Special enriched classes could be formed 
In nearly all the scnools. 



Autism. Operation Chlldhunt found only one autlstl 
child m ICS survey. The need for special services for 
autism do not appear to be too great at this time. 



General Needs . There appears to be a mixing of some 
children with learning disabilities, emotional and social 
maladjustment, and cultural deprivation in the special 
MR classes. These students could succeed If their 
special needs were given more direct assistance. Some 
special classes for these problems need to be placed In 
central locations to which students could be t*»ansported. 
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Progranmatic Needn 



The needs of the existing special education programs 
In Marlon County are great. If potential new programs 
are explored, the needs are even greater. The problems 
associated with analyzing the complex needs of a compre- 
hensive program are Immense. Some systematic process 
for reviewing and analyzing the Marlon County Special 
Education Program Is essential to covering the extent 
of the needs without getting lost In the details. Frank 
Scallse»s "Check List for Appraising the Organization 
and Administration of the Special Education Program" 
(1965, p. 98-108) provides an excellent vehicle for 
accomplishing the task. In the words of Scallse: (p. 97) 

The following check list Is based on the 
recommended practices and procedures which appear 
to have application In the organization and admin- 
istration of comprehensive programs of special 
education. Completing and analyzing the check list 
will be helpful In the initiation of special educa- 
tion programs as well as the evaluation and Improve- 
ment of existing educational provisions for excep- 
tional children or youth. 

The coordinator for special education In Marlon 
County was asked to review the check list under two 
frames of reference. The first frame of reference was 
a current needs viewpoint and the second was an expected 
needs viewpoint. The first frame of reference will be 
reviewed here. The second frame of reference will apply 
to alternative plan development. 



General Special Education Components 

The special education program In Marlon County has 
adopted: 

1. A philosophy of special education (Price, 

Policy Manual 1974, p. 2). 

2. A statement of program objectives. 

3. A policy concerning referrals. 
^. A policy concerning selection. 
5. A policy concerning admission. 
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6, Procedures for evaluation of pupils. 

7. Procedures for re-evaluatlon of pupils. 

The following policies have not been fornulated 
and adopted: — «. 

1. A formal transfer policy. Currently, each 

case Is handled Individually. 

2. A termination policy. Termination of the 

need for special education is handled 
Individually for each case. No graduation 
policy exists for those completing second- 
ary school. 

No advisory committee composed of lay and professional 
citizens to aid In the development of special education 
currently exists. 



District College and University Services 

The West Virginia University Medical Center has 
assisted with: 

1. The Identification of exceptional pupils. 

2. The diagnostic evaluation of exceptional 

pjuplls . 

/M,r..x^J®*''^°* colleges (Fairmont State) and Universities 
(wyu) have not been contacted to gain assistance with the 
following services : 

1. Counseling for exceptional pupils. 

2. Job placement for exceptional pupils. 

3. Counseling for parents of exceptional pupils. 

P'lob^e"? of Organization and Administration 
of Special Education 



Planning has been done to alleviate some common 
problems associated with the organization and adminis- 
tration of special education In the following areas: 
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1. Lack of funds. 

2. Insufficient qualified personnel. 

3. Inadequate building facilities, materials, 

and equipment. 

Since these areas have further needs which have not 
been met by existing planning, further planning may be 
required. 



Program Evaluation 

The educational program for exceptional students 
in Marlon County Is currently evaluated annually. During 
this Informal evaluation, t}.'e following criteria are 
reviewed: 

1. The adjustment und achievement of pupils 
enrolled In the program. 

The annual evaluation Is not formal and does not 
evaluate the degree of supportTFom the Boara"ofT:aucatlon. 
the regular school staff, and the community, parents, and 
students. No evaluation Is made of the planning and 
participation by the entire school staff and lay members 
In the community. 



Survey of Exceptional Children 



An annual survey of exceptional children is made by 
school personnel within the schools. 

The school personnel who participate In the survey 
Include remedial reading teachers, speech and hearing 
therapists, principals, supervisors, teachers, and 
school social workers. Currently, school psychologists, 
guidance counselors, school nurses, and physicians do not 
participate In the survey, — 

Currently, no means Is available to survey the 
exceptional children In the preschool ages. Professional 
survey personnel are not employed to assist In conducting 
the survey. *^ 



The current annual survey gathers the 
Information: 
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1. Data on existing exceptional children 

already Identified. 

2. Identification of community services to 

aid special education. 

3. The need for physical plant facilities. 

The current annual survey does not gather the 
following Information; 

1. Data on all children (normative data, 

preschool children, and those not yet 
defined as exceptional). 

2. Assessment of community Interest. 

3. Personnel Information. 

No planning has been done to alleviate the cost of 
and Improve the financing of the annual survey and to 
provide for the use of outside consultants to Improve 
the survey process. 



Referral of Exceptional Pupils 



Initial referrals of exceptional pupils for evalua- 
tion are made by teachers, parents and private medical 
personnel. These referrals are made without the completion 
of a comprehensive referral form. 

The following information Is unavailable on referred 
pupils ; 



1. Educational background 

2. Psychological evaluation 
3* Medical history 

^. Family background 



currently, individuals who refer exceptional pupils 
are only Informed of their task through workshops and 
conferences. They do not necessarily have any special 
education coursework, experience in observing exceptional 
children, or a handbook to use. A handbook is planned 
for each principal in the 197^-75 school year. 
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The per.on who does the referring generally meets 
with special education staff prior to any evaluation of 
the child. At the present time, there Is no formal 
evaluation or placement committee. The decision to 
place a child In special education Is made Jointly by 
the parents, special education coordinator, regular 
teacher, principals private psychologist, and special 
education director (Price, 1974, p. 8 ). No single 
person can place a child. 

The following personnel are not currently available 
to serve as members of a placement committee: 

1. School Psychologist 

2. Clinical Psychologist 

3. Psychiatrist 

4. Neurologist 

5. School Physician 

6. Audlologlst 

7. Sight Conservationist 

8. School Social Worker (available in ESEA I 

schools ) . 



Placement 

The following factors are considered In the placement 
of the exceptional child: 

1. Type and degree of exceptionality. 

2. Number of exceptionalities. 

3. Age at onset of condition. 

4. Present age of pupil. 

5. Scholastic aptitudes. Interests, and 

achievements. 

6. Behavioral characteristics. 

7. Social maturity. 
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6. Vocational goals. 

9. The limited alternative educational 
programs available. 

10. Special competencies of available teachers. 

11. The location of different special education 

services . 

12. Distance of special education services from 

the child's home. 

13. Parent attitudes and Interests. 
1^. Home conditions. 

lb. Pressures on the child, his family, and 
his teacher. 



The only factor currently not considered Is the 
condition of the child's neighborhood. 



Parental Involvement 



There Is some cooperative planning by teachers and 
parents In regard to the child's special education. In 
every case, written permission of the parents is required 
before placement of the child In any special education 
program. However, there Is limited Interpretation of 
the results of educational, psychological, and medical 
reports to the parents following their written consent. 

Although parents of exceptional children currently 
meet with the parents of the regular school children 
In parent-teacher associations, no special group of 
parents of exceptional children has been formed. 

No program for parent education has been developed. 
Such a program might provide: 

1. An understanding of the various types of 

exceptionalities. 

2. An understanding of the needs of excep- 

tional pupils. 

3. Educational planning and vocational prep- 

aration for exceptional pupils. 
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^. An understanding of the preparation of 
teachers and specialists for 
exceptional children. 

5. Demonstrations of special education teach- 

ing techniques, materials, equipment, 
and facilities. 

6. An understanding of the part the home plays 

In the education of exceptional children. 

The parents are Informed of their child's progress 
through letters and parent-teacher conferences. Although 
report cards are presented these do not signify the 
grade level of the child In skllir"a?iarin all areas of 
achievement . 



Scope of Special Education 

for *.ho%of!3?°^ system does not provide preschool programs 
for the handicapped below the kindergarten entry age. 

or,H teacher-pupil ratio In elementary 

and secondary special education classes and services, 
the school district considers the following factors: 

1. Age range of the pupils. 

2. Ability levels of the pupils. 

3. Educational achievement of the pupils. 
^* Type and degree of handicap. 

5. Behavior management of the group. 

6. Experience of the teacher. 

7. Available teacher-assistance. 

There are currently no provisions for special educa- 
tion beyond the age of eighteen. 
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Personnel 



Teacher assistants are currently employed to aid 
the county TMR classes. No aides are used to provide 
the special services for other types of handicaps. Two 
additional aides will be employed for 197^1-75. 

Teachers of special education have been recruited 
through universities and the regular school staff. 
However, outstanding teachers have not been Induced to 
enter special education through: 

1. Differential In pay after acquiring 

training, 

2. Sabbatical leave with full or partial pay, 

or 

3* A scholarship to attend a college or 
university. 



Inservlce education for the special education per- 
sonnel of the county Includes: 

1. Authorities from colleges and universities 

"^-rought In to speak about special 
ducatlon. 

2. Attendance at educational Institutes or 

conferences. (The use of substitute 
teachers Is discouraged by the limited 
funds . ) 

3* Enrollment In classes at nearby colleges 
and universities. 

^. Observing special education programs in 
other school districts. 

5. Attending special group discussions and 
workshops . 



Administration 



A supervisor (coordinator) Is employed to visit 
teachers and specialists to assist them In upgrading 
their Instruction. The frequency of visitation Is 
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governed by the following factors: 

1. Size of the special education program. 

2. Number of available supervisors. 

3. Experience of the teachers and specialists. 
^. General needs of the school district. 

i-o«r«i-K!!« ^SP^**' class and special class teachers work 
?Sr?nML?^^®",^"'* School administrator 

5°^^ regular and special classes 
together. Administrative leadership and the free 
exchange of teaching techniques, materials, and la ulnmont 
invo?vir' fndlv?5ials''an3'sc2So?r"' 

The EMR and TMR teachers meet bi-monthly and the 

Inr^xoh^SSfJS^ ""J *° cSin proSjems 

and exchange ideas and possible solutions. 

There are no guidance counselors In the elementaT.» 
MS?8iaAce%S%S2'}: ""'"""^l guidance col'JISo? * 
tllillTon iZy^Tc^ll". """""-l P"P"» exists In 

ir.^ The following basic qualities are sought In select- 
Ed"Sca"Sl!%^?o??fm:''"''^""=' «arlon'^Couit"y'lp':iLl 

1. Average or above average Intelligence. 

2. Strong social feeling. 

3. Warm and friendly personality. 

^. Genuine Interest In exceptional children. 

5. Technical skills in the area of speciali- 

zation. 

6. Ability to adjust well In the school and 

community (this Is largely unknown until 
the employee Is actually teaching). 

7. Resourcefulness and Ingenuity In the use 

of methods and materials. 

8. Good physical and mental health. 

9. Sense of humor. 
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10. Common sense. 

11. An understanding of individual differences. 

12. Leadership ability. 

13. Ability to evaluate and criticize self. 



The following practical qualifications are sought 
of new teachers or improved in the existing teachers 
through inservice: 

1. Experience in classroom teaching with 

normal children. 

2. An understanding of group and individual 

intelligence and achievement tests. 

3. An understanding of the basic principles 

of child growth and development. 

4. A familiarity with local agencies, organiz- 

ations, clinics, and institutions that 
offer services to exceptional pupils, 
and how to secure their services. 

5. An attitude that promotes successful 

relationships with other educators and 
avoids the "separatistlc" approach to 
special education. 



Currently, Marion County special education teachers 
are not sought with or trained with the following 
qualifications: 

1. Preparation in interpreting psychological 

and medical records and reports. 

2. The ability to develop a variety of special 

education programs and services, such as 
unusual groupings . 



Vocational Counseling 



There is no vocational counseling or planning for 
exceptional pupils. These services are not currently 
done in conjunction with Vocational RehabTTltatlon, 
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There lias been no community survey to determine 
Job opportunities for the graduates of special programs, 
but one Is being conducted In conjunction with this study 
(see page b3). The current survey did not Include 
participation by all special education personnel. 



Community Involvement 

The leaders of business and Industry have not been 
made aware of the Job potential of exceptional graduates. 
Although the current survey has provldei some awareness, 
the following activities could be regularly undertaken: 

1. Publicizing the special education program. 

2. Planning and coordinating a trial placement 

service . 

3. Utilizing community leaders on committees 

that Involve exceptional pupils. 

^. Employing a work experience coordinator. 

5. Employing a school rehabilitation counselor. 

6. Providing follow-up services on all Job 

placements of exceptional graduates. 

The following media have been employed to orient 
the community to the educational programs for exceptional 
children In Marlon County: 

1. Press 

2. Television 
3 • Speakers 

The following media have not been employed: 

1. Radio 

2. Films 

3. Visitation and open house 
1. Exhibits and displays 

5. Brochures, pamphlets, and booklets 
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The Llona Club hao assisted the special education 
urogram In Marlon County. The contribution of other 
fraternal organizations is unknown. 



Program Characteristics 

All special education classes are currently operated 
In regular school buildings. The Blze of the classroom 
used Is planned according to the following factors. 

1. Number of pupils enrolled In the class. 

2. Special requirements of specific types 

of exceptional children. 

3. Age of the pupils. 

'i. Kinds of activities to be conducted In 
the room. 

5. Availability of rooms. 

The TMR class has an outside entrance at street 
level. The EMR clasaet have a very small library located 
In the classroom. " 
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Agency Coofieratlon Nftadi 



The basic needs of the handicapped in Marlon County 
have existed long before there was a school system to 
meet those needs associated with education. Fraternal 
organizations, church-af filiated groups, foundations, 
and charities, as well as health and welfare Institutions 
of the government, have been working with the handicapped 
long before education became sophisticated enough to 
consider Its special segments of the school-aged population. 

These highly-developed service agencies have much 
to offer In the development of comprehensive special 
education for exceptional children. To overlap services. 

w 1^ services and technology by small organizations 
and budgets, to compete for children to provide services 
and to limit cooperation because of personality, profes- 
sional, or Ideological differences all lead to a condition 
where children and their parents are either confused, 
denied services, made to wait, or completely neglected. 



Major Cooperating Agencies 

Of most importance in comprehensive planning is 
the cooperation of the major agencies charged with the 
responsibility for the handicapped at the federal, state, 
and local levels. Federal statute mandates cooperation 
at the national level. The West Virginia State Depart- 
ments responsible for the handicapped have been cooperat- 
ing fc many years, culninatlng in special education 
agreements as a result of the Voriuional Education 
Amendments of 1968 (see Appendlr. A ) and the most recent 
Developmental Disabilities Plan ("Planning for....- 1973-711) 
Each locality still has the responsibility for seeing ^' 
to it that cooperation exists at the local level. 

The primary governmental agencies responsible for 
the education of the handicapped are shown at the various 
governmental levels in Figure 1. The primary agencies 
are Special Education, Vocational Education, and Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation. Secondary agencies such as Social 
Security, Employment Security, Health, and Welfare are 
also Included. Solid lines indicate communication of 
authority, responsibility, and policy, flowing through 
planning, guidelines, and mandates. Broken lines show 
primary cooperative needs. All of the cooperative links 
needed are not shown. 
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Special Education . The primary responalblllty for 
academic education of exceptional children at the local 
level falls cn the special education professionals In 
the county school system. The county has a director and 
coordinator of special education and a fine policy manual 
(revised 197^). However, the staff Is not sufficient to 
meet this policy. 

The Special Education Screening and Placement Comm- 
ittee currently lacks the services of a school psycholo- 
gist. The person administering tests must be highly 
qualified. There Is need for at least one more special 
education teacher at the secondary level for EMR students 
and at the Intermediate level Jor TMR students. At least 
two or three learning disability specialists are needed. 
Additional school psychologists (and possibly classroom 
teachers) are needed for the emotionally and socially 
disturbed. Three MR specialists at preschool level, 
two day care specialists, and several baby sitters could 
be employed in a preschool program for the handicapped. 
Physical therapists and dietary specialists could also 
be employed. 

In the absence of many of these personnel, the need 
for cooperation with other agencies which could provide 
the same services Is great. 



Vocational Education. Since the largest exceptional 
populations (the mentally retarded, learning disabled, 
and emotionally/socially disturbed) are not likely to 
succeed academically. It is highly Important that voca- 
tional education provide the employabillty skills mandated 
by the 1968 Amendments. Aside from the few students in 
vocational classes in the high schools and the occasional 
student placed in a class at the Vocational Technical 
Center, there are currently no formal programs of pre- 
vocatlonal or vocational training for these special 
populations. 

There is need for pre-vocational classes in the high 
schools and for a sampling of several semi-skilled voca- 
tional blocks in the Vocational Technical Center. In 
addition, each high school could use a work-study 
coordinator, devoting half of each day to establishing 
in-school work-study and courses and the other half-day 
working with local business and Industry on cooperative 
programs of work training, tryout, and placement with 
supervision and counseling of those already placed. 



VocatKnal Rehabilitation. The purpose of rehab- 
llltatlon Is prlmar'.ly financial. A small Investment in 
equipment, training, or counseling can often turn a 
disabled Indigent into a productive citizen. However, 
for the young man or woman who has been exceptional from 
birth or an early age, a pattern of chronic dependence 
has been established. Dropping out or "graduating" from 
high school, the handicapped youth is doomed in search 
for a Job unless help is readily available. 

The Division of Vocational Rehabilitation Branch 
Office in Marlon County has only limited resources to 
serve the area. There is a need for several rehabilita- 
tion counselors in the schools. A rapport with the 
potentially Jobless must be established early to adequately 
assist them to satisfactory Job placement, adjustment, and 
some Independence. The counselors could work very closely 
with vocational and special educators to Insure that 
each handicapped child got the best help available for 
a person of his abilities. 



Secondary Cooperating Agencies 

Some local governmental agencies have responsibilities 
which are highly specialized but vitally Important to the 
education of the handicapped. The full cooperation of 
these agencies can make the difference between a compre- 
hensive program and one with limited scope. The secon- 
dary agencies Include the County Health Department, Welfare 
Board, Employment Security Office, and Social Security 
Office. 



Health Department . The Marion County School Board 
has only a minimal physician and nursing staff. Parti- 
cularly with the poor, a large population of handicapped 
students, there is a great need to provide basic diagnosis 
and correction of medical problems which either cause or 
contribute to disabilities. Another area the County Health 
Department could be of assistance in would be early detec- 
tion in j^reschool children. Along with the process of 
providing infant immunizations, a routine report on 
each exceptional child could be filed with Special Education. 



Welfare Board . The profoundly and severely handi- 
capped may never be educated or trained to the point 
Where they can be productive enough to be fully self- 
supporting. However, sheltered workshops have proven 
that these people can reach partial support. Since the 
work and social interaction at the work setting can 
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provide theri^oeutlc benefits as well as partial support, 
there Is a great need to work out supplemental welfare 
systems whereby cooperative agreements between a work- 
shop and welfare provide a minimum standard of living 
without restricting the amount of work. Similar agree- 
ments might be used to Induce private employers to hire 
the disabled at less than minimum wage depending on their 
productive ability. 



gQC^ftl Security . In cases where the handicapped 
are aiso poor, supplemental social security benefits 
could be used to support a fthlld's education. This wouDd 
be particularly useful to the youth of 18 to 22 years 
who can receive benefits as long as he remains In school, 
cooperative agreements could provide this Income during 
the long work adjustment phase that some of the disabled 
must go through before they can become competitive on 
the open Job market. 



Employment Security . The Employment Security Office 
must give top priority to the handicapped. The truth Is 
that they presently serve only those who seek their ser- 
vices and actually have very few Jobs that are available 
to the handicapped. There Is a need for special and 
vocational education to provide the employment office 
with the Information on handicapped youth that will need 
placement after education, work evaluation, training, and 
adjustment. The requirement that all companies conduc- 
ting government contracts hire a certain percentage of 
the handicapped In their work forces should Increase the 
number of Jobs the employment office has to offer. 



Private Agencies 



Aside from governmental services, a number of 
private agencies have and will continue to provide 
services for the handicapped. These services range 
from direct support of the school system to publicity 
to lobbying for laws for specific disabilities. The 
Marlon County agencies are shown In Figure 2. 



fAr>n\ -^h°^ County Association for Retarded Children 
N^F^* ^T**? AkC Is largely an organization of parents of 
retarded children. Its pooled resources have been 
applied to the operation of the Opportunity Workshop and 
other services such as recreation, baby sitting, crisis 
assistance, and counseling. 
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Private Cooperating Agencies 
System Relationship 




Figure 2 
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ARC ca:^ be of assistance to special education by 
continuing these services and helping with a periodic 
Operation Chlldhunt to locate exceptional children. 



Marlon County Opportunity Workshop (Op Shop). The 
Op Shop operates on sufecontractT^^tEl ocal inXst rv and 
supplemental funding from several other agencies 7t 

"K.'!f^4j° ^"^^^ers (August, 197^) In a better 
H.H^^? space needs In the product area still 
exceed the building It Is occupying. Some cooperation 
with special education has resulted In a key special 
education class at the Workshop for the TMR's and 
multiply handicapped. 

The urgent need for some work evaluation and work 
adjustment training can be met by cooperation between 
Vocational Technical Education and the Op Shop. With 
proper cooperation, the Workshop could provide the 
final experience for high school-aged youth prior to 
entering cooperative or full employment In local Industry. 

Since the severely retarded may never be able to 
achieve full Independence In private employment, there 
is a need to provide separate transitional and terminal 
workshop production areas. fciminaj. 



Human Resources Agency (HRA)-Valley Center . HRA Is 
a prlvaFe-mental health-SJ^aSTSitlbTT^ranTS-under 
contract to the County Court and Department of Mental 
Health. It has a complete psychiatric, psychological. 

??n.r?i°^°^i°^^ '^"^ provides this kind of ae^lces. 

5ince the school system does not have enough of these 

Snon!!l!J?"^^! ^^^""^ ^3 a great need for 

Improve these services for children In 
the schools who need them. 

'^he school system could contract with HRA for 
eva] .tlve services Including psychological testing 
and Interpretation, conferences with families, psychiatric 
analyses or referrals, and classroom observation of 
behavior. Once a diagnosis had been made, follow-up 
and consultation services Including Individual and family 
counseling; consultation with teachers, principals, 
counselors, and other collaterals; behavioral modlflca- 
tlon programs; home visits; use of 2i|-hour emergency 
service; and positive support system development for 
exceptional children could be conducted. 



As an alternative to Institutionalization HRA 
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advocates ^''oup residences In the community where children 
would both live and learn together. 



^ftw^ly Service of Marlon and Harrison Counti es . 
Incorporated: Family Service ir"dedlcated to preventing 
uhe Breakdown of the family. It can offer complementary 
services to the school sy«tem by providing family coun- 
seling, crisis assistance, and planning. At the 
preschool level. Family Service can provide early 
detection and play therapy. Cooperation with the school 
district can Improve the services to families with 
exceptional children. 



Easter Seal Society for Crippled C hildren. The 
faster Seal SocTety Helps orthopedically handicapped 
children to succeed by providing prosthetic devices 
and other materials to assist them to be more mobile and 
Independent. The recent expansion In the number of types 
and sophistication of this new technology, accompanied 
by Increasing costs, requires close cooperatlcr between 
schools and the society to provide the best eaulpmenu 
for each child. ^ ^ 



United Fund . The United Fund provides funds for 
the operation of the ARC, Op Shop, HRA, and Family 
Service and therefore is crucial to their operation. 
Cooperation with the annual fund drives Is very impor- 
tant to the continuing oi^eratlng levels of these 
organizations. 



Other Organizations 



The other organizations shown In Figure 2 do not 
need direct cooperative links with the Marlon County 
School System. However, these organlzatons provide 
opportunities which are more appropriately presented 
In Chapter III. 



Often when new machinery Is Introduced, the 
handicapped person can become an even more effective 
worker than before because less physical strain Is 
required. 



Automation, Manpower . and 
EHucatlon 

Jerry M. Rosenburg 

Random House New York 

Page 35 1966 



CHAPI'ER III 



SURVEY OP OPPORTUNITIES 



There Is much precedence for what opportunities are 
possible for the handicapped In Marlon County. District 
and area-wide special education programs abound. It was 
possible to thoroughly examine the district and existing 
programs for potential development of opportunities. 

Opportunities that had to be explored Included: 

1. Opportunities for work and training within 

the business. Industry, and service 
sectors of the county. 

2. Opportunities for program development, 

based on what previous progreuns had 
achieved in other districts. 

3. Opportunities for cooperation between 

school, governmental, and private agencies 
to provide a continuum of services at 
the least cost. 



ERIC 



Organizational Survey 

it e?^^">?ted that a majority of the handicapped 
stay in the locality where they grow up (Crawford & 
Cross, 1967, p. 17). This is particularly true of the 
more severely disabled who require family support. It 
Is therefore necessary to determine the ability of the 

^^^^^ people when their school- 
ing is over. Ideally, the transition between school and 
work should be minimized. oi^uuux ana 

4.W ^^^^ there Is enough opportunity to employ 

the handicapped, the nature and types of abilities 
that are needed is essential to providing a relevant 
education for that opportunity. 
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The qui<^kest (and statistically accurate) way to 
collect information on the quantity and types of oppor- 
tunity was to conduct a survey. After preliminary 
discussion, a meeting between School Board officials, 
the Marion County Chamber of Commerce Director, and the 
Fairmont Merchant's Association Director was held on 
May 2^1, 197^. The purposes of the meeting were to 
inform the business people of our intent to conduct a 
survey and to ask their advice about conducting such a 
survey. The following conditions for the survey were 
arrived at as a result of the meeting: 

1. There would be no advance newspaper 

publicity that a survey was being 
conducted. 

2. Only those willing to be a part of the 

survey would be asked to participate. 

Note: This implied that 
organizations would have 
to be telephoned in advance 
to determine their willing- 
ness to participate. 

3. The written survey form would be limited to 

one page to save respondent time. 

4. The emphasis of the form would be on 

abilities, not disabilities. 

5. Certain special organizations would be the 

subject of a directed effort based on 
past record and status within the community. 
This included organizations which were 
particularly suited to employing or train- 
ing the handicapped. 

6. Certain organizations would be selected at 

random from the best list that could 
be assembled. 

7. Organizations would not be obligated in 

any way, and could remain confidential 
If they wished. 



Description 



The organization survey began by identifying the 
population to be sampled. Organizations included In 
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the populatl'^n ranged from governmental agencies, to 
schools, businesses, and Industries. A special list of 
26 organizations was Identified to form the core of the 
special survey. A thorough review of the yellow pages 
of the Fairmont telephone directory (countywlde) revealed 
approxlmataly 1000 potentially surveyable organizations. 
Each organization was sequentially numbered and every 
effort possible was made to avoid numbering the same 
firm twice. People who were listed as individual 
professionals (I.e., doctors, lawyers, barbers, insur- 
ance agents) were not included because of their limited 
potential as employers. However, firms made up of 
several of these professionals were included. The 
self-employed, as a rule, were included, because of 
their potential of future employment of part-time help 
and the Information available to handicapped people who 
would wish to become self-p»"nloyed. 

The survey materials included an Introductory letter, 
a rationale for hiring and assisting the handicapped, the 
survey form, and a potential Joblist of work that had 
been accomplished by handicapped people from other 
programs. Assistance in developing the rationale, 
survey, and Joblist was derived from reviewing the 
surveys conducted by Project D.O.V.E. (Development of 
Vocational Education, Nenni, 1971), Project B.R.A.VTO. 
TBasic Related Academic Vocational Occupations, Rlne, 
1972), and by the Marlon-Wetzel-Monongalla Vocational 
Education Survey of 1973. A High School Work-Study 
Program for Mentally SubnormalStudents (nolstoe and 
Prey, i9b5) and Vocational Education for HandicappeJ 
Persons (Young et al, 1970) also provided information 
on how to construct the materials. The survey materials 
are presented in Appendix D. 



Procedure 



The first step in conducting the survey was to 
determine the size of the random sample. Since each 
organization would have to be phoned, it was decided 
that 100 "yes" answers to the participation question 
would be the cut-off point for mailing survey forms. 
If all of these organizations returned their forms, 
a 10^ cross section of the county would be provided by 
the random survey. 

A master list of organizations was constructed by 
listing the 26 directed respondents first. Each organiz- 
ation was given a code number which would be used for 
Identification in case the name was difficult to locate 



alphabetically or the firm chose to remain confidential. 
The means for determining confidentiality would always 
be to circle the code number wherever It appeared. A 
circled code number on any document means that the number 
should always be used In place of the firm name. 

As a check on the master list and to provide survey 
progress Information, a file card was made Cor each 
organization. An example of the card Is shown In 
Appendix D. 

To identify firms to be placed on the master list 
after the Initial 26-flrm list was constructad, a random 
process was used. Three-digit random numbers wer*» selec- 
ted from a table of 5,000 random digits in Introd uctory 
g"gineej;ing Statistics (Quttman & Wllks, 196^, p7 3il- 
313) . These numbers were placed on the master list. 
A corresponding numbered firm In the phone book matched 
each random number. This organization was added to the 
master list. In some cases, random numbers repeated or 
firms had Inadvertently been numbered twice. This prob- 
lem was easily met by merely dropping the repeating 
organization and continuing to select from the populat'on 
that remained. 



Calling began on Jure 20, 197^. The special list 
of firms was called first and they all agreed to complete 
the survey form. During the conversation, effort was 
made to get the permission of the owner, president, or 
manager to send the survey. However, details of the 
survey could be handled by a contact. The card was 
completed as much as possible during the conversation, 
too. Correct names, titles, addresses, and phone 
numbers were essential to the success of the survey. 
Other Information on firm size and product or service 
was also gathered, if possible. 

Within a week of the call (mostly the same day) 
a letter was typed and the survey materials were sent 
with a postage-paid return envelope enclosed. Since it 
was often difficult to get the key person for permission, 
some organizations had to be called as many as five 
times. New firms were added to the master list and 
called until 12 5 had agreed to respond to the survey by 
.^uly 10, 197^. In all, 171 cards were completed. This 
number does not represent all organizations on the master 
list, but some were deleted because their phones were 
disconnected, they were going out of business, or they 
were self-employed (i.e., photographer) with no promise 
at all as an employer. Hostile firms were recorded on 
the cards and some agreed to complete fKe~f orms . Comments 
on the cards indicate the difficulties with most negative 
organizations. Future contact should heed these comments 
to Improve communication. 
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As the «*urvey forms came In, their receipt was 
recorded on the cards and the Information was checked 
for accuracy against the contact-completed forms. A 
number of errors on the cards were corrected In this 
manner . 

On July 2i*, 197^, follow-up calls were begun. At 
that time, ^6 of the 126 forms had been returned. Most 
firms complained of a lack of time to complete the form. 
The first round of follow-up calls was concluded on 
August 8, 197^. The second round was begun on August 
8» 197^ » and concluded the same day. The major reasons 
given for not completing the form were that the chief 
executive officer was on vacation, the firm had not 
received the original survey, approval was needed by 
the company headquarters In some distant city, or they 
were too busy and had placed the form aside, forgetting 
It. Continued calling may have prompted a few of these 
employers to return the forms, but most who had not 
returned them by August 8 had probably changed their 
minds about their original decision to respond. 



Analysis 



The basic survey data is presented below: 



1000 organizations were identified in the county. 
18^ organizations were placed on the master list 
(telephoned) . 

171 organizations were recorded on cards (includes 7 

that were submitted for the special list after 
telephoning was concluded). 



125 organizations agreed to respond to the survey. 
2^ special organizations agreed to respond to the 
survey. 

101 random organizations agreed to respond to the survey, 

70 first round follow-up calls were made. 
3 second round follow-up calls were made (time limited). 
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71 organlzctlons responded to the survey before the 

August 10, 197^, cut-off date. This was 56. 8^ 
of those who agreed to respond. 

21 special organizations responded to the survey before 
the August 10, 197**, cut-off date. This was 
91. 3* of those who agreed to respond. 

51 random organizations responded to the survey before 
the August 10, 197M, cut-off date. This was 
50.5S6 of those who agreed to respond. 



150.7 was the average number of persons employed by the 

organizations sampled, (n ■ 72) 
356.67 was the average number of persons employed by the 

special organizations, (n *■ 21) 
16.5 was the averajje number of persons employed by the 

random organizations, (n * 51) 



54 was the average number of males employed by the 
organizations sampled, (n ■ 67) 
170.8 was the average number of males employed by the 
special organizations, (n > 18) 

11.1 was the average number of males employed by the 
random organizations, (n - 49) 



39 was the average number of females employed by the 
organizations sampled, (n > 67) 
129.6 was the average number of females employed by 
special organizations, (n » 8) 
5.8 was the average number of females employed by 
random organlzatons . (n - 49) 



4.01$ was the average turnover of the organizations 

sampled, (n " 46) 
3,62% was the average turnover of special organizations. 

(n - 14) 

7.07% was the average turnover of random organizations, 
(n - 32) 
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Response to discussion questions by all organ- 
izations, (n ■ 72) 



Would you be willing to discuss the possibility 
of: 



1. Hiring handicapped people? 

Yes 36 No 11 NR« 25 

{50.0%) (15.3J6) (3^1.7?) 



2. Training handicapped people? 

Yes 28 No 16 NR 28 

(38. 9«) (22. 2J6) (38.9?) 



3. Hiring specifically trained handicapped 
people? 

Yes 3^ No 10 NR 26 

•(50.0JS) (13.8J8) (36.2?) 



4. Sharing in the training of the 
handicapped? 

Yes 30 No 15 NR 27 

m.7%) (20.8?) (37.5?) 



5. Trying-out some handicapped people 
on jobs? 

Yes 29 No 12 NR 31 

(*»0.3?) (16.7?) (43.0?) 



Note: NR means no response. 



ERIC 
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Responso to dlacusslon questions by special 
organizations, (n ■ 21) 

Would you be willing to discuss the possibility 
of: 

1. Hiring handicapped people? 

Yes 16 No 1 NR 4 

(76.2Sf) ( i\.B%) (19.835) 



2. Training handicapped people? 

Yes 11 No 3 NR 7 

(52. H%) (33.3%) 



3. Hiring specifically trained handicapped 
people? 

Yes 1^ No 1 NR 6 

(66.735) ( (28.6%) 



^. Sharing in the training of the 
handicapped? 

Yes 12 No 2 NR 7 

(57.2SC) ( 9.52) (33.3J6) 



5* Trying-out some handicapped people 
on jobs? 

Yes 13 No 1 NR 7 

(62.01) ( H.7%) (33.3JB) 



Response to discussion questions by random 
organizations, (n *■ 51) 

Would you be willing to discuss the possibility 
of: 

1. Hiring handicapped people? 

Yes 20 No 10 NR 21 

(39.22) (19.6$) ('*1.23S) 
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2. Training handicapped people? 

Yes 17 No 13 NR 21 

(33.335) (25.5%) (^1.2%) 



3. Hiring specifically trained handicapped 
people? 

Yes 22 No 9 NR 20 

('13.251) ill. 6%) (39.235) 



Sharing In the training of the 
handicapped? 

Yes 18 No 13 NR 20 

(35.335) (25.5%) (39.2%) 



5. Trylng-out some handicapped people 
on Jobs? 

Yes 16 No 11 NR 2H 

(31.4J8) (21.51) (i\7.1%) 



Cone luslons 



The most Important conclusion that can be drawn 
from the buslness-lndustry-servlce survey Is that oppor- 
tunity for employment and training exists In abundance 
In Marlon County. In spite of a slow decline In popula- 
tion (especially In rural sections of the county), recent 
excessive Inflation, the recent Increase In the minimum 
wage. Increased Job skill requirements, union contracts, 
and a general suspicion of solicitations and Investiga- 
tions, the opportunity exists to establish positive 
linkage with employers to form lasting cooperative 
programs and affirmative hiring for handicapped popula- 
tions. Conclusions from the detailed analysis of survey 
data follows. 



General Impressions from the Telephone Calls . The 
people contacted by telephone were generally positive. 
Many expresse--* i desire to assist the handicapped and 
recounted stories of disabled people In their employ. 
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The nef^itlve side of the personal contacts 
expressed Itself most often as a fear of obligation or 
commitment. Agreement to complete the survey form most 
often came from the executive officer of the firm. This 
was especially evident with small firms (the majority 
In the county). Another complaint of the self-employed 
was that they had nothing to offer. It was difficult 
to persuade them that their work could be a model for 
handicapped persons who may wish to become self-employed. 
Some employers remembered bad experiences they had had 
with past employees whr were handicapped. These exper- 
iences were often the result of the mlsemployment of the 
person on a Job that was unsulted for his abilities. Some 
of these stories expressed common stereotypes . 

Most of the persons contacted did not think In 
terms of long-range planning. Their concern was that 
the survey would put Immediate demands on their firms 
Which would be difficult to meet. 



General Impressions from the Survey Forms Returned . 
The survey rorms were very"affequate for thorough return 
of general Information. However, the questions often 
caused strange response. A few firms had decided they 
were still Interested In helping the handicapped, but 
had changed their minds about responding. They returned 
the form uncompleted with a letter explaining their 
action. Many of the forms were only partially completed. 



Scope of the Survey . The survey calls reached 
nearly one-fifth of the buslness-lndustry-servlce 
organizations in the county. If the 26 special organiz- 
ations are subtracted from the 18^1 organizations that 
were called (158 organizations), the 101 random organla- 
atlons who agreed to respond represent a -^lOJC sample 
and an agreement rate of nearly two-thirds (65.9$). 



Return Rate . The special organizations returned 
21 or 91.3% of the 2^ sent out. The random organizations 
returned only 51 or 50.5J8 of the 101 sent out. The 
significant difference in return rates (both populations 
received essentially the same treatment) Indicates that 
future efforts to seek help for the handicapped would 
have greater success In agreement to respond by selecting 
their contacts carefully and gathering referrals. The 
overall return rate was 36%, 



The low return of the random organizations (50.5$) 
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after they ^a<S already said that they would respond Is 
more representative of the entire employer population. 
Even lower return rates can be expected from blanket 
surveys without prior approval. 

Since most of the firms which did not respond 
did so for reasons that were negative or because they 
did not wish to be obligated, the results expressed 
In this analysis are biased positively. How biased 
the Information Is Is unknown since some firms which 
were very negative responded. 



Number of Persons Employed . The average number of 
persons employed by the special organizations was 356.67. 
The average number of persons employed by the random 
organizations was 16. 5. The large difference Is easily 
explained by t.ie selection process for the special 
organizations. These organizations were often picked 
for their county-wide Influence or because more people 
(Including the handicapped) were known to be employed 
there. The average number of oersons employed by all 
the respondents was 150.7. 

The random figure of I6.5 employees Is probably a 
little high as a representative statistic for the county, 
because the self-employed and smallest firms were most 
often hesitant to respond. This effect could have been 
offset by owners of very small firms (2 or 3) who did not 
Include themselves as an employee. 



Number of Males and Females Employed . Not all the 
firms responded to this question, out thoss that did were 
generally larger. Males represent 3S,5% of the employees 
In the tpeclal organizations and 65.6j{ of the random 
organizations. Some firms employed nearly all females 
while others employed mostly male workers. The results 
Indicate that opportunity for employment of both male 
and female handicapped persons would be nearly equal. 



A nnual Turnover . The special organizations reported 
that their average annual turnover was 3.62%. The random 
organizations reported 7.07$. Analysis of the form data 
Indicates that the special organization rate if poten- 
tially more accurate because these are generally larger 
organizations with historical records on turnover. The 
smaller firms in the more representative random population 
most often made estims .es. 
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Only of the 72 (63 .95S) respondents answered 
the turnover question. If It Is assumed that the -^5000 
employees represonted by the data amounts to one-eighth 
of the county work force (estimated at -^^10,000) then 
the averago annual turnover of all organizations sampled 
of ^1.01% Indicates that -^ 1600 employment opportunities 
exist each year in the county. The respondent population 
represents — 200 employment opportunities each year. 



Response to Questions . About one-third of the 
; espondents did not answer the questions. Although some 
of them expressed positive remarks elsewhere, they were 
anxious about hidden commitment in responding to 
"discuss the possibility of:" Some respondents indicated 
that they were "undecided;" some only answered the "yes" 
questions, leaving the others blank (these were given 
a no response value); while others expressed the desire 
to discuss the whole question of the survey further 
before responding. Each question will be analyzed 
Independently: 



Question 1. The special organizations 
responded more favorably to the "hiring" 
question (76.21) than any other question 
Only about one in twenty iH.B%) was negative. 
In contrast, the random organizations responded 
favorably to the question only about half as 
often (39.2?) and preferred "hiring specifically 
trained" handicapped i 1*3,2%), 

Question 2. The special organizations 
responded less favorably to the "training" 
question (52, ^%) than any other question. 
Negative response to this question was nearly 
three times that of questions 1, 3, and 5. 
One-third of the random organlzationt (33.3J8) 
were favorable, while one-fourth were negative 
( 25 . 5? ) . 

Question 2^ The special organizations 
were very favorable (66.735) to "hiring specif- 
ically trained" handicapped persons. Only 
one In twenty (^l.7Jt) was negative. Although 
the random organizations were less favorable 
(^3.2?) to this question, it was the best 
response to all the questions. Negative 
response (17.6J6) was the least of all the 
questions . 
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Question The "sharing" question 
registered an average response for both the 
special and the random organizations. None 
of the responses appeared to be significant 
except that only one In ten i9.5%) of the 
special organizations were unfavorable to It. 

Question 5. The "Job try-out" question 
was the least favorable (3l»^%) of all 
questions for random organizations » while only 
one In twenty {^,7%) special organizations 
responded unfavorably to It. 



In summary, about half of the respondents were 
willing to discuss specific questions further, with the 
special organizations being slightly more favorable than 
the random ones. The special organizations responded 
negatively at only about half the rate of the random 
ones. About one-third of the respondents gave "no 
response" (I.e., negative, positive but unwilling to be 
committed, undecided) with the random organization 
choosing this option about one-third more. 



Function of Organizations Surveyed. Table 11 summar 
izes data on the function of organizations surveyed and 
ranks the moot prevalent ones. Some firms had more than 
one function. A broad range of functions appears to 
be represented by Marlon County business-industry-service 
organizations. 

Retail sales repre^ its the most prevalent function 
of organizations. How* it was not present at all 
in the special organlza .ons. Other common functions 
Included repair, manufacturing, service or routine main- 
tenance, and wholesale storage and distribution. Prom 
the data it appears that the greatest opportunity for 
the handicapped exists In retail sales. The other major 
functions represent a broad range of professional.^ office 
sizllled, and semi-skilled positions. 



PUi'ctlon of Organizations Surveyed 



Ra.ik Function 



Quantity 
Total Special 



Random 



1 

2 



5 



6 
7 



10 



17 



Retail Sales 
Repair 



Manufacturing .... 
Service or Routine 
Maintenance . . . . , 



Wholesale Distribution 
Pood Service , 



Contracting 

Insurance 

Rebuilding or Salvage 



Communications 

Education 

Funeral Service .... 

Grocery Sales 

Highway Maintenance 

Hospital Care , 

Technical Assistance 
(Oovernmental) 



Accounting 

Care for Aged 

Community Service . . 

Coal Mining 

Exterminating 

Financial Management 
Heavy Construction . 

Library 

Mail Delivery , 

Medical Care , 

Municipal Government 

Pharmaceutical , 

Publishing , 



Totals 



2it 


0 


2i| 


9 


1 


8 


8 


• 

H 


i| 


8 


0 


8 


6 


2 


i| 




0 


k 


3 


0 


3 


3 


0 


J 


3 


0 




2 


2 


0 


2 


1 


1 


2 


0 


2 


2 


0 


2 


2 


1 


1 


2 


2 


0 


2 


2 


0 


1 


0 


1 


\ 


0 


1 




1 


0 




1 


0 




0 


1 




0 


1 




0 


1 




0 


1 




1 


0 




1 


0 




1 


0 




0 


1 






_0 


95 


21 


7'* 
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Product. of Organizations Surveyed . Table 12 
summarizes the data on major products of the organizations 
surveyed and ranks the most prevalent ones. Some firms 
had more than one product while others provided only 
service. The products cover a very broad range. 

Variety products (department, discount, drug, and 
general store) were the most prevalent. Automobiles, 
candy and ice cream, food, and gasoline followed closely 
among the random organizations. Very few products were 
associated with the special organizations (12). The 
most prevalent was coal and only two organizations 
listed it. 



Products Extracted, Manufactured, Sold, 
or Used by Organizations Surveyed 



Quantity 

Rank Function Total Special Random 

1 Variety Products 6 Q 6 

2 Automobiles i| o ^ 

Candy and Ice Cream i| o 4 



4 



Pood 3 0 3 

Gasoline 3 q 3 

Mining Machines 3 1 2 

Appliances 2 Q p 

Asphalt » 2 0 2 

Coal 2 2 0 

7 Electric Motors , 2 l 1 

Fabric , 2 0 2 

Groceries 2 0 2 

Shoes 2 0 2 

Tires 2 Q 2 

Aluminum Plates & Sheets ... 1 l 0 

Books 1 0 

Cement and Plastic Products 1 Q 

Ceramics 1 q 

15 Electrical Systems 1 0 

Electric Supplies 1 0 

Electronic Instruments 1 0 

Feed and Farm Supplies 1 0 



(Tabl'i 12. Continued) 



I I 
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Pank Function 



Quantity 

Total Special Random 



Fluorescent Lamps 

Furnaces 

Furniture 

Garden Kqulpment 

Qlass Containers 

Glass Tubing 

15 Hydraulic and Pneumatic 

Products 

Jewelry and Glf tware . . 
Musical Instruments ... 

Newspapers 

Paper Products 

Prescription Drugs 
Radio/TV/Stereo Products 
Sanitary Maintenance 

Supplies 

Scrap Iron 

Sealed Beam Lamps . . 
Steel 



• •••••••• 



Totals 6il 



1 


0 


0 


1 


A 
U 


1 


0 


1 


1 


0 


1 


0 


n 


1 


0 


1 


0 


1 


1 


0 


1 


0 


0 


1 


0 


1 


1 


0 


0 


1 


1 


0 




_1 


12 


52 



Table 12 



Services of Organizations Surveyed . 
lummarizes data on ^ne services offered 



^ _____ Table 13 

summarizes data on the services offered by the organiza- 
tions surveyed and ranks the most prevalent ones. Some 
firms provided more than one service. The services cover 
a very broad range and most of the basic services people 
expect in a metropolitan area are represented. The number 
of services from the sampled population exceeds the number 
of major products. 

Retail sales as a service far exceeds all others by 
at least eight times in the random and combined populations, 
but has low rank in the special organizations. Other 
high ranking services are warehousing and wholesale dis- 
tribution, auto service, and small repair for the random 
organizations and public service for the special organiz- 
ations. The data would Indicate that distributive education 
for the handicapped might have the greatest opportunity 
to be put to service. 
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Services Offered by Organizations Surveyed 



Rank Function 



fetal 



Quantity 

"Special Random 



2 
5 



16 



Retail Sales 35 

Warehousing and Wholesale 



Public Servli 
Small Repair 

Auto Service 



Advertising 

Asphalt Paving 

Entertainment 

Financial Service 

Food Service 

Funeral Service 

Highway Maintenance 

Medical and Surgical Service. 

News Servl'^e 

Scientific and Technical 
Assistance 

Ambulance Service 

Commercial Printing 

Exterminating 

Grading 

Health Services 

Higher Education 

Launury (Self Service) 

Library Service 

Mail Delivery 

Mine Shaft Sinking 

Municipal Services 

Nursing Cere 

Salvage , , , 

Telephone Answering Service.. 

Tire Recapping 

Trucking 

Totals 86 



35 


1 




ii 


0 

w 


il 


ii 


il 


n 

w 


ii 


0 


il 


3 


0 


3 


2 


2 


0 


2 


0 


2 


2 


2 


0 


2 


0 


2 


2 


0 


2 


2 


0 


:> 


2 


2 




2 


2 


n 


2 


2 


n 


2 


2 


n 

w 




0 


1 




1 


n 
u 




# 


1 




0 




1 


1 


0 


\ 


1 


0 




0 


1 




0 


1 




1 


0 




0 


1 




1 


0 




0 


1 




0 


1 




0 


1 




0 


1 




_0 




86 


22 


5^ 
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Traits Expected . Table 1^1 summarizes the personal 
traits expected by the organizations surveyed and ranks 
groups of t\,'» most prevalent ones. Good personal traits 
were listed more than twice as much as the next largest 
category (competencies) by all organizations and the 
random ones. Only the special organizations listed 
fewer of them than learned competencies. 

The types of traits most desired were alertness » 
honesty, and dependability by the special organizations 
and friendliness, alertness, and honesty and dependability 
by the random oi.3S. Since such an emphasis was placed 
on traits which are largely based on basic values. It 
would be of great benefit for the handicapped to learn 
to practice these values as early In life as possible. 



Personal Traits Expected of Beginning 
Employees by Organizations Surveyed 



Quantity 

Rank Trait Total Special Random 

1 Alertness, Quickness, 

Attention, Awareness 17 5 12 

Honesty, Trustworthiness, 

2 Conscientiousness, 

Integrity, Truthfulness ... 1^1 H 10 

Courteousness, Friendliness, 
Outgoing, Pleasing Dlsposl- 

3 tlon, Open-Nlnded, Cooper- 
ative, Likeable, Kind, 
Ability to Get Along With 

Others 13 0 13 

Dependability, Reliability, 
^ Faithful Attendance, 

Loyalty, Promptness ....... 12 3 9 

Eagerness, Willingness to 

Learn, Interest In Job .... 7 2 5 

Cleanliness, Neatness, Proper 

Attire 5 2 3 

6 Desire to Perform Job Well, 

Get Ahead, Succeed, to Work 

Hard, Accept Responsibility 5 2 3 



Rank Trait 



Quantity 

Total Special Random 



Determination, 








Stlcktoltlven^ss, 












0 




Ability to Listen, Under- 








stand Elderly, Serve 










3 


1 


2 




2 


1 


1 






0 


1 


Electrically Inclined 




1 


0 






0 


1 






1 


0 


Normal Weight 




0 


1 






0 


1 






1 


0 


Potential to Master Job .... 




_1 






90 


24 


66 



Table 14 



Abilitie s Expected . Table 15 summarizes the basic 
abilities expected by the organizations surveyed and 
ranks groups of the most prevalent ones. Abilities 
were listed only about one-fifth as much as traits. 
Proportionately, special organizations listed the need 
for more abilities than the random firms. 

The types of abilities most desired were largely 
physical for the special organizations (I.e., strength 
and ability ) and mental for the rt.ndom organizations 
(I.e., average I.Q. and aptitude). This Is opposite 
what might be expected knowing the nature of the firms 
in the two groups. Some of the abilities listed were 
Intended to discourage the handicapped (I.e., ortho- 
pedlcally handicapped and mentally etarded) from 
entering such Jobs. However, none were stated In such 
a manner as to exclude handicapped possessing the 
listed abilities. 
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Daclc Abilities Expested of Beginning 
Kmployees by Orgfvnizatlons Surveyed 



Quantity 

Rank Ability Total Special Random 

Average Intelligence, 

1 Aptitude for Job, Mental 

Skill 5 2 3 

Physically Strong to Lift, 

Carry 50 if. Endurance 4 4 0 

2 Physical Ability, Pass 

Physical Exam, Average 

Strength, Skill k 3 i 

Manual Dexterity, 

4 Coordination of Hands 2 1 1 

Judgement, Common Sense 2 0 2 

Mobility 10 1 

Physical Ability to Do 

6 Some Clean-Up i o 1 

Physically Adaptive l Q i 

^MHM MBH* 

Totals 20 10 10 



Table 15 



Competencies Expected . Table 16 summarizes the 
learned competencies expected by the organizations 
surveyed and ranks groups of the most prevalent ones. 
Competencies wore the second largest category. Special 
organizations listed slightly more competencies than 
personal traits and more proportionately than random 
organizations. 

The types of competencies most desired were largely 
cognitive and included the 3R*s, basic knowledge of 
fields, and the competency to communicate and deal with 
others* The competencies listed indicate the need to 
provide the handicapped with basic competencies through 
education. 
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Learnfc'1 Competencies Expected of Beginning 
limployees by Organizations Surveyed 



Quantity 

Rank Competency Total Spe cial Randop. 

Ability to Read, Write, 

1 Messages and Orders, 
Spell, Add, Count, Quess 

V/eight, Read Patterns 13 8 5 

Basic Knowledge of Medical 

2 Procedures, Electricity, 
Entomology, Fabric, 

Mechanics, Pass CS Exam ..10 3 7 

Ability to Engage in Oral 

3 Communication, Handle 

Public 9 9 0 

Ability to Follow Procedures, 

Learn by Instruction, 
^ Perform Specific Tasks.... 6 U 2 

Ability to Work Well, 

Without Supervision, 

Carry Out Job 6 2 i* 

Ability to Comprehend 

6 Aged Needo 1 q 1 

Ability to Make Decisions ..1 0 1 

Ability to Shelve Books . . . . _1 _o 1 

Totals ii7 26 21 



Tabla 16 



Skills Expected . Table 1? summarizes the trained 
skills expected by the organizations surveyed and ranks 
the most prevalent ones. Skills was the smallest 
category, only about one-sixth as many skills were 
listed as personal traits. 

The types of skills most often listed included 
typing, shorthand, and taking dictation by the special 
organizations and radio, watch, and Jewelry repair and 
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filing by randcm organizations. None of these skills 
were listed In sufficient quantities to warrant special 
vocational classes for the handicapped. Undoubtedly, 
the acquisition of such skills by handicapped students 
would be of value to potential employers. Only one 
skill listed, electrician training, was expressed to 
discourage the handicapped. 



Trained Skills Expected of Beginning 
Employees by Organizations Surveyed 



Quantity 

Rank Skill Total Special Random 

1 Typing i| 3 1 

Radio, Witch, Jewelry 

2 Repair 3 o 3 

Shorthand, Dictation 3 2 1 

4 Piling (Book Cards) 2 0 2 

Drive Car 1 o 1 

Electrician Training _l Ji i 

Totals 14 5 9 



Table 17 
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Exemplary Program Survey 



To gather In-depth Infcrmation on potential programs 
and to evaluate the -viability of these programs for use 
In the Marlon County Comprehensive Special Education 
Program Plan, a survey of exemplary programs was conducted. 

The programs to be surveyed were Identified primarily 
through personal contacts with professional special educa- 
tors and administrators. Each program was then contacted 
by telephone to ask for basic Information and to determine 
the potential for a visit. The administrators for the 
programs were generally enthusiastic about a visit from 
Marlon County researchers and readily sent information. 

Based on the conversations , Information, and time 
and financial con5(i derations, a series of tours was 
scheduled. The criteria for selection Included diversity, 
comprehensiveness, expert evaluation, applicability, 
distance, and educational value. 

The tours were conducted as scheduled and were found 
to be highly Informative. Administrators were very 
cooperative and accommodating. The time of year prevented 
an opportunity to view some programs In operation with 
children. However, the researchers found that teachers 
were less distracted and more free to express their 
opinions when their classes were not In sessions 

The following tours were conducted: 



May 21 !• Marlon County Special Education Classes 

Tour 





EMR 




Elementary 


Orant Town . . 


EMR 




Elementary 




EMR 




Elementary 


Mannlngton . . 


EMR 




Secondary 




EMR 




Intermediate 




TMR 




Elementary 




EMR 




Intermediate 


East Dale . . . 


EMR 




Elementary 



29 2. Preston County Education Center Tour 

Vocational Homemaklng Class for 
Secondary Physically Handicapped 
and MR Qlrls. 

Remedial Academic Class for 
Secondary MR Boys and Qlrls 
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Eastern Tour 

Somerset State Hospital - PA 



Regional Educational Services 
Agency (RESA) VIII - Martinsburg 

Plkeslde Center 

Eastern Panhandle Training Center 

Rock Creek Center - Frederick, MD 

Romney Schools for the Deaf and Blind 

Project P.U.S.H. (Handicapped Head 
Start) - Keyser 

Southern Tour 

State Department o^ Education 

Vocational Education 
Special Education 
Vocational Rehabilitation 

Kanawha County Special Education 
Department - Charleston 

West \ifglnla Rehabilitation Center 
and Research and Training Center 
- Institute 

Project D.O.V.E. at Fairfield 
Special School - Huntington 

Wood County Special Education 
Department - Parkersburg 

Colin Anderson Center - St. Marys 



Northern Tour 

Lincoln Special School - Wlieellng 

Project B.R.A.V.O, at Brooke 
Comprehensive High School - 
Wei Is burg 

Goodwill Industries - Pittsburgh, PA 

Allegheny Intermediate Unit - 
Pittsburgh, PA 
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Marion County Special 
Education Classes Tour 

May 21. 197^ 



The special education classes In Marion County were 
visited to provide an overall view of the existing Marlon 
County program and to estabJ^.sh a basis for comparison 
with other programs. The participants in the tour Included 
Sara Eddy, Marion County Special Education Coordinator; 
Willieun Cupples, We it Virginia Universitv Doctoral Can- 
didate; and the researcher. 

Each class or school was visited in operation for 
a period of from fifteen minutes to one-half hour. Mrs. 
Eddy arranged the visits and introduced the researchers 
to the principals and teachers in each school. Mr. 
Cupples acted as an observer and photographer. 



Barnes . The Barnes Elementary School has one elemen- 
tary EMR class of 11 students. The teacher is Phyllis 
Shaw and the volunteer aide is Wanda P. Sailor. This 
class has had the benefit of ESEA I materials since 1971. 

Observations an^ Implicatlona . The aide 
was not present. The ciassroom was enriched 
by the ESEA materials and by the ability of the 
teacher. The students participated in verbal 
reports, group singing at the piano, and self- 
initiated group learning at the tape recorder. 
Several students were shown to have made great 
progress. 



grant Town . The Grant Town Elementary School has 
one elementary EMR class of 10 students. The teacher is 
Susan Splndler. 

Observations and Implications . Only four 
students were presinF the day of the visit. 
One family of four (all four in the class) had 
left the school completely afte:» a fight with 
others in the class. At least two of the stud- 
ents were borderline TMR and the chronological 
age spread was quite large. It was the teacher's 
first year ar.d she had not achieved the ability 
to discipline effectively and to evidence 
creativity in the face of limited resources. 
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The class was well behaved during the visit and 
each child was studying Independently. Addi- 
tional equipment and materials would have been 
of great benefit. 



Downs. The Downs Elementary School has one elementary 
EMR Class of 10 students. The teacher Is Sharon Pawcett. 

Observations and Implications . The teacher 
was 111 and a substitute teacher was present. 
The students returned from recess and the sub- 
stitute requested that they work on their own. 
The students Independently began what they nor- 
mally did at that time of the day. The two TMR 
students In the class were assisted by the others. 



Mannlngton. The Mannlngton High School has one morn- 
ing secondary EMR class of 11 primarily 15- and 16-year- 
olds and one afternoon secondary EMR class of 13 primarily 
13- and l^l-year-olde . The teacher Id Mary Katherlne Dean 
and the volunteer aide Is Nancy Williams. 

The students only attended the special education 
class for a half day and attended regular physical educa- 
tion classes. Industrial arts, and home economics classes 
with other students the other half. The researchers 
visited the afternoon class. 

Observations and Implications . The large 
size or the class and totally acai emlc nature 
of the Instruction contributed to a rather chaotic 
situation In the classroom. The two girls In 
the class concentrated on their arithmetic but 
many of the eleven boys were distracted and 
probably learning very little during the period 
the class was In session » 

« 

The teacher lacked the tools and experience 
to discipline the boys and provide them with 
creative means to deal with difficult academic 
work. Two TMR* 8 attend the morning class, which 
was not observed. No observation of the special 
students In regul&r non-academic classes was made. 



White. The White Elementary School was one Inter- 
medlate EMR class of 7 students. The teacher Is Lorraine 
Sloane . 
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Observations and Implications . The Inven- 
tiveness of the teacher has made limited materials 
Into valuable learning tools. The students were 
able to show personal evidence of their progress. 
The small size of the class enabled most instruc- 
tion to be Individualized. Special education 
theory was being put to practice In the teach- 
ing methods. One TMR student attended the class. 



Central . The Central Elementary School has one Inter- 
mediate ENR class of 12 students and a mixed elementary 
and Intermediate TMR class of 11 students. The TMR class 
has had the benefit of ESEA I materials since 1970 and Is 
the only TMR clasp In the county. The EMR teacher Is 
Jeanne Potoczny. The TMR teacher Is Loretta Koskl and 
the aide Is Narjorle Muldrew. 

Observation s and Implications . The TMR 
class had left tfie classroom ana was waiting 
for the bus with their teachers. They were very 
friendly and each child Introduced himself. The 
classroom was well located (outside entrance 
and girls* bathroom) and well equipped with 
ESEA materials. 

The EMR teacher was 111 and the students 
had left. A brief tour of the classroom 
revealed that It was somewhat better equipped 
than the one at White school. 

The TMR class had two EMR students In 
attendance and the EMR class had three TMR 
students. 



East Dale . The East Dale Elementary School has one 
elementary EMR class of 9 students. The school Is the 
only new one In the county containing a special education 
class and operates on the open classroom concept. The 
special class Is located centrally In the layout and the 
students frequently attend regular subjects ie^.rg taught 
In other areas. The teacher Is Lois Smith. 

Observations and Implications . The students 
were not present but the teacher talked with the 
researchers. The philosophy of an open concept 
and the layout of the school appear to be ideal 
for maximizing the malnstreaming of special 
students. There was evidence that student: were 
making Individual progress according to their 
abilities. The classroom was well supplied 
with new equipment. 



Preston County Educational 
Center Tour 
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Preston Coun'- v Educational 
Center Tour 
May 29, 197^1 



The Preston County Educational Center (Klngwood, WV) 
is a county wide secondary school voc£.tlonal technical 
program. It Includes a special vocation"! homemaklng 
class for high-school-aged handicapped girls, funded 
through the State Department of Education Division of 
Vocational Education. A remedial academics class Is 
offered to both boys and girls and some boys take train- 
ing in the building maintenance program. 

Suzanna Gizzi is the homemaklng teacher and Richard 
Ranleri teaches the remedial academics class. 

Observations and .Tmplications . Mrs. Olzzi's 
class was smaii ^5"^rl8; and well equipped. 
The girls worked independently to develop their 
homemaklng abilities. Mr. Ranleri *s classes 
were large and did not appear to allow much 
individual instruction. He spent a lot of time 
disciplining and directing groups and individuals. 
His materials and teaching equipment were minimal. 

The boys were not viewed in the building 
maintenance class but were seen assisting in the 
maintenance of the school building. Mr. Ranleri »s 
students are in charge of servicing the vending 
machines in the school's utility room. 

The emphasis on remedial academic education 
in a traditional classroom setting did not appear 
to coincide with the philosophy of the center 
and appeared to be of doubtful benefit to the 
special students. Special students were not 
allowed to take the vocational agriculture 
although farming constitutes a large part of 
the Preston County economy. Other, more technical 
courses were also excluded. 

Except for the benefits of the homemaklng 
class, and work experience, Marlon County would do 
well not to segregate their high-school-aged MR's 
(and culturally deprived) in a remedial academic 
class in the vocational technical school. 



Semearaet 




Eastern Tour 
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Eastern Tour 
June 11-13, 1974 



The Eastern Tour Involved the visitation of several 
programs in Pennsylvania, Maryland, and eastern West 
Virginia. The researcher was accompanied by Mrs. Sara 
Eddy, who observed, gathered information, questioned, and 
photographed various aspects of the programs. Each pro* 
gram will be reviewed in the order it was visited. 



Somerset State Hospital . (P.O. Box 631, Somerset, 
PA, l550l>. xne nospitai is a state mental institution 
primarily for adults. Its policy is to get at the root 
cause of institutionalization and return those admitted 
as soon as possible to the outside world. This policy 
is reflected in the hospital's client population which 
has declined in recent ysars to about 300. Admissions 
average about 400 a year but these people are returned 
to society as soon as they are able. 

The researchers discussed an ESE/ I program for 40 
handicapped adolescents from the area that was conducted 
at the hospital in 1972 with Daniel C. Gallagher, Coord- 
inator for Activities and Education at Somerset and Project 
Director. He reported the results of the program in the 
April, 1974 issue of m Delta Kappan (see Bibliography). 
The program involved academic *^rK, hov ^ economics , and 
Industrial arts. It stressed abilities instead of dis- 
atillties. The adult basic education instructor, Sally 
Grant, also participated in the discussion. 

Observations and Implications . lUe ado- 
lescent program succeeded on outside teacher- 
volunteers. The emphasis was on value 
clarification and individualized instruction. 
Having experienced success for the first time, 
some of the adolescents returned to regular 
school and did quite well. 

The revitalization potential of a special 
project was observed in the enthusiasm that the 
adolescent program engendered in the teachers. 
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Regional Education Service Aeencv ( R ESA) VIII . 
(615 Weat King Street, Mart ineburg; W jSAOl). RES A 
VIII la dedicated to providing Inatructlonal materials 
and deaonstratlon projects for handicapped children In 
early childhood. Career education curricula for the 
handicapped In school are In the process of being 
developed. An at-home project for handicapped pre- 
schoolers in the eight eounti^s of the region Is also 
underway. JoAnn Richards, Director of early childhood 
education, discussed the role of RESA VIII. 

Observations and Implications , The bene- 
fits oz good organization and abundant funding 
were obvious. Some sophisticated curricula are 
being developed that could be used in Marion 
County. Much work is being done to educate 
parents through comaunity clusters and inservice 
for teachers and aides with parents. 

A good preschool at-home program for the 
handicapped costs about $2000 per year per child. 
One teacher and an aide can teach only twenty 
pupils in remote areas. Each child Is taught 
for a two-hour period each week in the presence 
of a parent (or older sibling) and a packet of 
home exercises for the week is left. 



Pikes ide Center . (Martinsburg, WV 25401). The 
center is a special school for the Berkeley County School 
System. It is a very old school with the benefit of some 
good equipment (vocational typing and keypunch- -Random 
House self-paced course) provided through vocational edu- 
cation funds. Gary Hollandsworth, Principal, discus sed 
the programs offered at Pikes:: de and conducted a tour of 
the classrooms. The vocationally-oriented high school 
program involves career exploration through five 7-week 
blocks. These blocks include building maintenance, office 
typing and keyrpunch, domestic services, and work attitudes. 
Last year, thirteen building maintenance students worked 
one week in local business. 

Observations and Implications , Some areas 
of the school seemed to be suffer fng from a lack 
of adequate instructional materials, while those 
that were supported through vocational or RESA 
funds appeared to be up-to-date and enriched. 
The use of a segregated special school enables 
more variety (vocational blocks) to be offered 
and better ability and age grouping of MR*s. 
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r.nBtori. Panhandle Training C<»nter . (P.O. Box 986, 
Martlnsburg, m 25401). The Eastern Panhandle Training 
Center for Mentally and Phyelcally Handicapped, Incor- 
porated, ia a non-profit sheltered workshop for handicapped 
persons 16 years of age or older. It was established In 
1968 by the Berkeley County Asscclation for Retarded 
Children (ARC) and the Martlnsburg Clvltan Club. It is 
currently supported by the school system, UGF, local or- 
ganizations, and Industry subcontracts. The clients 
come from Morgan, Jefferson, and Berkeley Counties by 
Center bus and work for wages (of from $0.20 to $2.00 
per hour) according to their ability. 

The ultimate goal of the Center is placement and 
follow-up training in x/ork habits, .1ob skills, and personal 
adjustment. Other services Include referral evaluation 
and counseling. Ttie subcontract work supports about 50% 
of the cost of the Center operation, according to William 
C. Dearien, Director. 

Observations and Implications . The Center, 
a new building (1971) , was Impressive in its 
layout and personal benefits. There was evidence 
of thorough and careful planning with the needs 
of the handicapped in mind. 

The pllents were v»ry respjasible and happily 
resumed their work without direct supervision 
after lunch. The production lines evidenced good 
industrial engineering (jigs, fixtures, and 
machines where possible) and each individual's 
job was geared to his working ability. 

Mr. Dearien expressed some concern that his 
clients had not been able to benefit from voca- 
tional instruction at the new James Rumsey 
Vocational Technical Center located on the same 
grounds . 



Rock Creek Center. (Frederick, MD 20784). Rock Creek 
Schoon s a comprehensive facility designed to serve the 
trainable mentally retarded, emotionally dlstorbed, and 
physically handicapped from age 3 to 21 in Frederick County. 
The staff Includes medical, psychological, evaluative, 
therapeutic, and rehabilitative as ^ell as teaching per- 
sonnel. Services Include diagnosis of disability, development, 
education, and pre- vocational adjustment. 
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The facHltlea are spacious, modem (1972), very 
well de8lf;ncd and well equipped. The Waver ly j ..lementary 
School (regular) was built on the same campvs .0 *^rovlde 
easy transition of Center students Into the mainstream of 
regular schooling. The Center director Is Doris Remsburg. 
Mr. Panza, Prc-Vocatlonal Teacher, gave the researchers 
an Informative tour. 

Observations and Implications . Frederick 
County has the kind of comprehensive special 
education program that Marlon County should 
emulate. Commmilty participation Is extensive. 
Facilities and equipment are modem and com- 
plete. Education of the handicapped begins as 
soon as these children are detected and can 
come to the Center (mothers bring in their 
preschool children for diagnosis). 

Since TMR's generally do not do well in 
skilled or highly technical jobs, the pre- 
vocational training is geared to good work habits 
which have enabled several Rock Creek graduates 
to hold down good unskilled and semiskilled Jobs. 

Mr. Panza, who coaches a local community 
college basketball team, believes that the special 
educator should have some outside contact with 
teaching the non-retarded periodically to re- 
orient his concept of what "normality" is. 



West Virginia Schools for the Deaf and Blind . (Romney, 
26757) . Tne nature of deafness and blindness is met by 
two highly specialized residential schools on the same campus. 
A total environment is provided for the child so that he can 
achieve maximiim academic, physical, and social development 
to prepare him for independence In society. 

Facilities are modem and very well equipped. The 
teachers are highly skilled and chosen for their ability to 
be sciisltive to the needs of the students. Jack Brady is 
the Superintendent. The School for the Blind Principal Is 
Max Carpenter and the School for the Deaf Principal is 
Robert Linzey. Charles Boyer, Supervising Teacher for the 
School for the Blind, conducted an informative tour. 

Observations and Implications . The excep- 
tlonal nature of the staff and the warm and 
open atmosphere of the school cannot be conveyed 
without a visit. The success blind and deaf 
children can achieve by attending this school Is 
obvious. Even a brief stay will give the child 
a valuable orientation to his world. 
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Those students with r::ademlc ability are 
prepared to attend the college of their choice. 
Many vocational areas are also open. The ten- 
dency Is to leave the traditional stereotyped 
trades of shoe repair for the deaf and piano 
tuning for the blind. New technology plus 
broadcasting within the reach of the blind and 
photography and heavy machine operation within 
the reach of the deaf. 



Project P.n.S.H. (P.O. Box 246, Keyser, WV 26726). 
The Pre-School Project for Parents Understanding Student 
Handicaps Is a national demonstration project funded by 
the Bureau of the Handicapped, USOE. Children from 0-8 
years of age are served In the Mineral County, West 
Virginia area (including Pennsylvania). The children are 
individually assisted to reach a maximum developmental 
level. There is a heavy commitment to Involving parents 
in the learning process. The current concerns of the 
project are to provide instructional materials and training 
for others who are interested in replicating the program 
in other counties. The researchers discussed the program 
with April Beavers, Project Director, and J. P. Toothman, 
Training Cdordinator. 

Observations and Implications. The project 
started with concerned parants who could not get 
help from the local schools. After six years, 
the school system is heavily involved and children 
are referred by many agencies in the area. The 
program relies a great deal on voluntary work of 
parents. Developmental charts show rapid devel- 
opment of children who have participated. 




Southern Tovr 
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Southern TcM r 
June 13-20, I97A 



The Southern Tour Involved a meeting at the State 
Department of Education and visitation of several programs 
and institutions in southern and western West Virginia 
The researcher was accompanied hy Virgil Dillon, Marlon 
County Vocational Technical Director, who ohserved, asked 
questions, gathered Information, and photographed various 
aspects of the programs. 



State Depa rtment of Education Mgettn c r . On June 18. 
1974, a meeting was held at the ftlvlslon of Vocational 
Lducation of the State Department of Education. Repre- 
fi®nf2f 2' ?^"cation. Rehabilitation, Mental 

Mcaitn, Health, and welfare were also present. The 
purposes of the meeting were to: 

1. inform state agencies of Marion 

County's intention to uevelop 
a long-range comprehensive 
special education program plan 

2. secure interagency cooperation of 

key agencies involved with 
handicapped children, and 

3. gather Information and advice on 

the devoXopment of plans 
and programs. 

Observations and Implications , The repre- 
sents tlveswereveryco^^ willing to 
endorse the planning. No written agreement was 
secured but the Agreement of 1971 (see Appendix 
A) serves the purpose. The need for a school 
psychologist, work-study coordinator, and work 
evaluation of teenagers were discussed. 

Kanawha County Special Education Departmer t. (200 
blizabethJJtreet Charleston. WVlsjli).^ The k^nawha 
comity Schooxs had begun planning comprehensive special 
education. The researchers discussed programs with Sandra 
Barkey, Special Education Consultant. 
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Observations and Implications. Some 
developing individual leamiiig packages were 
obtained. No tours of any facilities were 
conducted. Members of their staff had been 
Impressed by a visit to Intermediate Unit I 
(Unlontovm and Connellsvllle, Pennsylvania). 
They found that EMR*s were constructing and 
remodeling homes In a work* study project. For 
the most part, there was little that could di- 
rectly apply to Marlon County's planning. 



West Virginia Rehabilitation and Research and 
Training Center , (institute, WV 25112). The Rehabili- 
tation Center was foiinded In 1955 as a vocationally 
oriented residential facility to provide comprehensive 
rehabilitative services for all handicaps. Services 
Include vocational evaluation, pre-vocatlonal and adjust- 
ment training, adjustment for the blind, medical services 
Including therapy, vocational training, and a sheltered 
workshop. Clients stay as long as It takes to overcome 
the problems of their disability. The researchers dis- 
cussed the operation of the Center with Dr. Joseph Morlarty, 
Director of the Research and Training Center, and took a 
tour of the facilities. 

Observations and Implications . The Singer/ 
Graf lex work sample system was employed for work 
evaluation. It was very expensive and required 
a large room to operate. However, a smaller 
scale version could be employed by Marlon County. 

The extent of special equipment and programs 
Is unmatched anywhere. Therefore, Marlon County 
students could benefit greatly from the services 
If their needs could not be met at home. 

The atmosphere at the Center was very posi- 
tive and a great deal had been done to provide a 
total environment. There Is a waiting list for 
the 450 residential spaces provided for clients. 



Fairfield Special School . (Huntington, WV 25703). 
Cabell County has developed an extensive vocational edu- 
cation program for EMR's at Fairfield School through a 
Division of Vocational Education grant in 1970. The school 
serves all the intermediate and secondary EMR's in the 
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county and v-ovides academic, pre-vocatlonal and vocational 
nralnlng with highly specialized equipment. In their 
senior yonr, the studentR spend one-half year on the job 
as part of their training. The researchers discussed the 
pror.rams with Irene Nennl, Project Investigator for Prolect 
D.O.V.E., and William Mcllvain, Principal, and were Riven a 
tour of the facilities by Mrs. Nennl. 

Observations a nd Implications . Although the 
school hulldlng was old, the extensive remodeling 
and sophisticated equipment supplied by the pro- 
ject was impressive. The cooperation of local 
industry was also impressive but this was facili- 
tated by a Division of Vocational Rehabilitation 
work- study coordinator in the school. 

The program was not comprehensive, and seemed 
to favor the more InteTTigent. There were no pro- 
grams for the physically handicapped and TMR's 
were excluded from vocational training. The use 
of a special school is contrary to the current 
concept of mains treaming and the EMR students 
could not obtain a certificate of high school 
graduation. It was difficult to get a measure 
of the use of some of the sophisticated equipment 
but we were told it was used heavily. 



Wood Count y Board of Education , (1210 Thirteenth 
Street, farkersburg , wv 26101). Hood County has been 
planning several programs for the handicapped from pre- 
school education through a cooperative work- study program. 
The researchers discussed these programs with Mary Lou 
Brewster, Special Education Coordinator, and Jesse Thorpe, 
Vocational Technical Director. 

Observations and Implications . A preschool 
TMR group is underway with a great deal of parental 
cooperation. The children go through a series of 
evaluative scales yearly and are given prescriptive 
mainstreaming based on the diagnosis. The process 
is continually evolving. 

The key element in a work-study program is a 
coordinator who understands the operation of busi- 
ness and industry as well as the special needs of 
the handicapped and can establish a rapport with 
those he serves. The enthusiasm of the special 
education coordinator is an enhancement of the 
Wood County programs. 
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Colin Anderson Center . (St.- Marys, WV 26170) . The 
Center is a residential developmental Institution for 
severely and profoundly handicapped children. There are 
more staff tha" clients, a specially equipped modem school, 
a modem hospital, and transitional homes for developing 
home living skills. The director, William Richards, dis- 
cussed the programs and guided the researchers on a tour of 
the facilities. 

Observations and Implications . The primary 
reason for institutionalization Is the failure of 
parents, relatives, or community to care for the 
child. Extensive progress In development can be 
made with young children through concentrated 
effort. 

The Center's effective turnover Is only 
about 10 percent per year, but this Is changing 
with the use of newer facilities and techniques. 
The openness and friendliness of the Institution 
was refreshing. Opportunities for the children 
were extensive. A serious problem was overcoming 
the "Institutional syndrome" so that the client 
could return to society and Independence. 



• Pittsburgh 
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Northern Touy 
June 1974 



The Northern Tour Involved the visitation of four 
programs In the Northern Panhandle of West Virginia and 
Pittsburgh, In Pennsylvania. The researcher was accom- 
panied by Robert Rndres, Doctoral Candidate at West 
Virginia University, who assisted in the observation 
and photographing of essential elements of programs. 



Lincoln Special School . (1000 Chaplin Street, 
\^heellng, WV 26003). Ohio County uses a separate school 
for academic and vocational programs for handicapped 
intermediate and secondary MR's. It is an old school 
with limited equipment but a remodeling project is tinder- 
way. The researchers discussed the programs wlch Dr. 
Louis Mazzoll, Principal, and Don Rice, Assistant Princi- 
pal, who also conducted a tour. 

Observations and Implications . The use 
of vocational funding enabled the program to 
get some of the little modem equipment it 
had. The students excelled In arts and crafts. 
They had produced their own yearbook and built 
a trash storage building in building construction. 

It appears that the segregation of handi- 
capped children in Ohio County means that they 
get to go tc an older, more poorly equipped 
school. A vocational rehabilitation counselor 
is housed in the building. The success of 
graduates was not determined, but one had 
started his own carpentry business. 



Project BRA VO. (Brooke Comprehensive High School, 
Wellsburg, WV 26070). The Brooke County Comprehensive 
High School houses the Basic Related Academic/Vocational 
Occupations project funded ln""l971 by""the Division of 
Vocational Education. The MR students in the program have 
the benefits of the facilities of a large, modem, campus- 
type school and special programs geared to their abilities 
and vocational aptitudes. Eugene Clpolettl, Assistant 
Principal and Vocational Education Director, discussed the 
project and showed the facilities to the researchers. 
Jay Teacoach, Rehabilitation Counselor and Work-Study 
Coordinator, also participated briefly. 
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Observations and Implications . The large, 
coDiprehenslve school enables an efficient use 
of resources and opportunity for malnstrcamlng 
the handicapped. There were a large number or 
work experiences and vocational training oppor- 
tiinltles within the school. The MR course 
academics were vocationally related so the stu- 
dent would find them ceTevant. Academic credit 
was given for consistent attendance and parti- 
cipating in alterratlve vocationally-related 
courses . 

A regular high school diploma was given 
the special studeiits and many obtained jobs in 
local mills through the work-study program. 
Mr. Teacoach expressed a sincere Interest in 
getting a work experience program started in 
Marlon Count'/. Brooke High and BRAVO provide 
proof that conprehenalve planning pays off. 



Goodwll 1 I ndustries . (2600 East Carson Street, 
Plttsfturgn, PA 15200). ^Goodwill is a Methodist Church- 
sponsored, nonprofit organization that pioneered in 
sheltered workshops and work evaluation. The Pittsburgh 
headquarters has a large production area for adults with 
a broad range of handicaps subcontracting for other In- 
dustries as well as refurbishing used merchandise donated 
by the publld. Work habits development and special edu- 
cation Is available with the cooperation of the local 
school district. The researchers were given a guided 
tour by Tony DeLuca, Education and Evaluation Counselor, 
and discussed placement with James Harland, Rehabilitation 
Counselor. 

Observations and Implications . The edu- 
ce tlonaIefFori8~oFToo3wrTI"lippiar to be 
limited. However, the work benefits of the 
production are obvious when the working areas 
are visited. A criticism is that the working 
areas are not disciplined enough to give the 
handicapped the kind of work habits demanded 
by private employers. 
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I'l-.^B^g^'^!!? kS???^^^?^^ ""^V Allegheny Center, 

Pittsburgh, I'A 15212). Ihtermedlate Unit (lU) Three 

r^USi?*'^/.^?^**^ '^^2^*' special services over many (46) 
hv ?Si These services could not be afforded ^ 

by the Individual dlstrclts and Include early childhood 
education, special education. Institutions, non-public 
schools, and vocational technical schools. The combined 
resources allow for comprehensive planning. The re- 
searchers had, a brief discussion with Dr. Harold Oyer. 
Executive Director, and collected information on Allegheny lU, 

. ^ Observations and Imnlicattona. The benefits 
Of centraXizea planning are obvious. But Allegheny 
lU has Invested heavily in seven new special 
schools just when the emphasis is on mains t reaming. 

The differences between metropolitan 
Pittsburgh and rural ^farlon County are great 
enough to prevent good comparison. It is sug- 
gested that a more rural lU like the one in the 
iJnlontown, Connellsvllle area (lU One) be in- 
vestigated. / « " 

^i^^Jl'^^^J^^^^ members and $20 million per 
^f??' ^J^ee does a comprehensive lob of pro- 
viding for more than 12,000 administrators and 
teachers and 252,000 students. 



Other Programs 



4: because of time and financial Umltations. 

^Vf^ffi^S^?^ agencies, programs, and projects were not 
«f iJ!?^ survey. The programs are listed because 

of their suggested value to Marlon County's comprehensive 
program planning. 

1. Bureau of the Handicapped 

U.S. Office of Education, DHEW 
Washington, D.C. 20202 

2. Evaluation and Training Center 

University of Wisconsin-Stout 
Menomonie, Wisconsin 54751 

3. Johnstown Rehabilitation Center 

Johnstown, Pennsylvania 15907 
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. Woodrow Wilson High School 

Clarksburg, West Virginia 26301 

5. Eastern Nebraska 

Office of Retardation (ENCORE) 
116 South 42nd Street 
Omaha, Nebraska 68131 

6. Ohio State Department of Education 

Division of Special Education 
Columbus, Ohio 43215 
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Organization Cooperation 



In addition to drawing opportunities from operating 
programs and the buslness-lndustry-servlce sectors, there 
are existing organizations within the nation, state, and 
county which can assist a developing comprehensive special 
education plan and give particular assistance to Individual 
students • 



Religious Organizations 

The Roman Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish faiths 
S^!w^?"* provided programs for the handicapped. Evidence 
of their efforts includes the Roman Catholic special 
schools, projects such as Goodwill Industries, start.»d 
by Protestants, and Jewish efforts In developing work 
evaluation (the JEVS System*). At the local 3e$el. 

?SlI''S5Jn?J'SSof*"w?f2''^**® volunteers to conduct searches 
f-K ®*f;Pjional children, re<jreatlon, space for classrooms, 
baby sitting and nursery school service, and other ancll- 
llary services. 



Fraternal Organizations 

The national fraternal organizations, like the 
Churches, have a long record of specialized services 
for the handicapped. At the local level, many of these 
organizations have the objective of donating their time 
S/^fJ*^*?^^? c*"8es. Not only can these groups operate 
effectively In conducting special tasks such as surveys, 
canvasses, or publicity for planning special education, 
but their members often influence community attitudes. 

Business and Labor Organizations 

The business-industry-service survey conducted 
for this study employed the help of the Marion County 
Chamber of Commerce and Merchant's Association. These 



• Note: JEVS ■ Jewish Employment Vocational 
Service System. 
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organlzatloi.s can provide assistance to the school system 
whenever the need arises to contact major employers. 

Since some companies are bound by union contract, 
the cooperation of unions is essential to establishing 
work-study and other cooperative programs for handicapped 
youth. The relaxation of union hiring standards is essen- 
tial to allowing employment of the disabled in some 
occupational areas, particularly semiskilled Jobs the 
handicapped can often master. 



National Societies and Foundations 



Although not directly involved in Marion County, 
national societies for particular kinds of exceptional- 
ities help establish definitions, conduct basic research, 
lobby for laws, and provide Individualized services found 
nowhere else. Some of these organizations and their 
addresses are listed below: 

1. American Foundation for the Blind 

15 West l6th Street 
New York, NY 10011 

2. Conference of Executives of 

American Schools for the Deaf, Inc. 
5034 Wisconsin Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D.c. 20016 

3. The Council for Exceptional Children 

1920 Association Drive 
Reston, VA 22091 

'I, Muscular Dystrophy Associations 
of America, Inc. 
810 Seventh Avenue 
New York, NY 10019 

5. National Association for Retarded 

Citizens 

2709 Avenue E East 
P. 0. Box 6109 
Arlington, TX 76011 

6. The National Easter Seal Society 

for Crippled Children 
and Adults 

2023 W. Ogden Avenue 
Chicago, IL 60612 
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7. National Epilepsy League, Inc. 
116 South Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, XL 60603 



Communications Media 



The buslness-lndustry-servlce survey found that 
5®r! widespread misconceptions about the abilities 

Of the handicapped in the county. In spUe o? Changes 
In the law and extensive national campaigns on radio and 
neeSs'Si^'hi f^'^reness of the needs of^hf SanSlcapJed 
needs to be Increased in the county. Stereotypes and 
stigmas need to be broken down. •^"'^I'eoTjypes ana 

and vlnt VtlllLl'''"'''^^ J*'® newspapers, the Times 
WTCS llT ef^Ji?^lH*?2 *!;^ stations, WMMN and 

rrZ i-uJt SfP^^ssed the desire to increase publicity 

DrocrrSL^'^JJf^fT*? advertise any special education 

programs the school system undertook. 

In addition to the local print and radio media 
local television station (WBOY) In Ciark^burg/WeaJSi 
could provide these services. -^^^ourg/weston 
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The Isolation and relatively small size of 
administrative units In Appalachla makes long range 
planning and programs within each small district 
technically and loglstlcally difficult. 



Appalachian Regional Commission 

Education Advisory Committee 
Interim Report 

Page 10 i960 



CHAPTER IV 
PLAN DEVELOPMENT 



Comprehensive planning encompasses all aspects 
of the system being planned. The scope of the system 
Is defined by Its boundaries. The level of planning 
determines the detail of the system planned. 



General 

A 



Ideal Plan 



Boundaries 




Alternative 
Plans 



Present 
System 



Comprehensive System Planning • 



Figure 3 



• Prom Nadler, 1970, p. 16. 
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The Idfc^l plan provides a goal i'or all other plans 
within the syr.tem. The Ideal plan Is never feasible. 
Feasibility Is detormlned by the ability of system 
planners to put the plan to practice. Higher level plans 
are likely to be more generally defined but less likely 
to be feasible. Lower level plans are likely to be more 
detailed and feasible. 

Alternative plans are derived by different combina- 
tions of the components of the system within Its bound- 
aries. However, each plan must contain enough components 
to -encompass the entire scope of the system. 



Defi nition of the System Being Planned 



The comprehensive special education program plan 
Is a component of a larger plan for all education. The 
components Included In the special education plan are 
defined by the population needing special education. 



,fP^°i^^ Education Services. The populations needing 

special education Include all exceptionalities defined in 
Chapter I (pages 7 to 12). The types of services 
available to meet these exceptionalities Include all 
those described In this report. 



Age Boundaries . The age limits mandated by state 
legislation involving education for the handicapped do 
not conform to the definition of the term comprehe nsive 

and the primary concern of this study Is to provide 

maximum development of the handicapped to become produc- 
tive citizens . ^ 

There are two key points In an Individual's life that 
are crucial to those who are exceptional. The first point 
Is When the child first enters formal schooling and leaves 
the snvlronment of the home. The second point Is when the 
young man or woman leaves formal schooling and must enter 
a productive life to be a contributing part of society. 
These points are Illustrated In Figure 4. 
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Lifespan of an Individual 
In Terms of Kdiieation 



Enters Leaves 



Birth 



Home 


Formal 1 


Productive 


Life 


Schooling 1 


Life 



Death 



Figure 4 



The transition at the key points is often difficult 
tor the so-called "normal" child; for the exceptional 
child, it may be nearly impossible. Current school law 
mandates the chronological ages these transitions will 
taVe place, commonly 6 and 18 years of age. 



If the school system's responsibility is to provide 
formal schooling and to prepare the child for a produc- 
tive life, then the achievement of these purposes is 
more important than the age of the child when the tran- 
sitions tike place. Since the exceptional child's 
development may be slowed or blocked by his disability, 
it is essential that the school system begin the process 
of preparing the child for the transitions as soon as 
possible and that services are not relaxed during the 
transition periods but increased to insure a successful 
passage into the next phase of life. 



Components of the System 

In order for the educational system to be comprehen- 
sive, all components must be operative. The particular 
components for given disabilities are defined bv the 
state-of-the-art and are undergoing massive research and 
change. 
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These .-omponents will not be discussed , but It Is 
recommended that those responsible for a given type of 
disability be aware of and use the latest theory, tech- 
nology, and methodology of their fields as determined 
by valid research. 



The components associated with the educational 
phases of life are more constant and can be related. 
They include: 

1. Detection 

2. Diagnosis 

3. Prescription (Includes Medical and 

Educational Correction) 

4 . Review 

5. Preschool Instruction 

6. Elementary Instruction 

7. Secondary Instruction 

8. Prevocational Instruction 

9. Work Evaluation 

10. Vocational Instruction 

11. Work-Study 

12. Cooperative Work Experience 

13. Work Adjustment 

14. Sheltered Workshop 

15. Sheltered Employment 



Other components which are essential but not depen- 
dent on the child's life phases include: 

1 . Transportation 

2. Housing 

3. Special Services 

4. Institutions 
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The ne.^<l for early detection is crucial to compre- 
hensive specxal education; Current practice is to begin 
detection as the child enters school by testing and ob- 
servation. One of the prirae criteria for placing a child 
In special education is a pattern of failure. This is 
too late. The disability mUHt be detected before failure 
occurs to allow the naximum corrective action to take 
place „ Studies of child developiaent conducted by Piaget 
and research in basic learning theory conducted with in- 
fants Indicates that formal learning' can begin very early 
and that deprivation of some types of stimulation can 
affect later ability to conceptualize essential to success 
in formal schooling. An editorial in the April 26, 1074 , 
issue of Academic Therapy (p. 2-3) reports on a test that 
can detect rearting disabilities before the child enters 
kindergarten and corrective action can be brought to bear 
before the child fails. 



Data should be collected at birth and provided to the 
school board. Parents, pediatricians, county health nurses, 
social workers, relatives, concerned neighbors, and others 
should freely provide information on possible disabilities 
In very young children and infants. As soon as a possible 
or potential disability is detected, school specialists 
should begin the diagnosis process, using the person or 
persons providing the detection information as a consultant 
and working closely with the parents in the best interest 
of their child. 



The diagnosis should begin with a thorough medical ex- 
amination, the cost of which should be publicly borne. Then, 
'depending on the physical and mental developmenc of the 
child, a battery of tests should be conducted to measure 
as many attributes of the disability as possible. The staff 
who administer the tests should know how to properly adminis- 
ter and interpret them and be able to evaluate their validity 
and reliability. The data and interpretations of the medical 
examination, observations, and the testa should be combined 
to form the diagnosis. The final form of tJie diagnosis should 
not be standardized, but take on the form the data suggests. 
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The pi\^flcrlptlon based on the diagnosis should be 
made as soon as possible. The proscription should also 
be made by an interdisciplinary team, including medical, 
psycho l.ORical, special education, and administrative 
personnel and involve the parents and child (when be can 
respond). Provisions should be made to insure that the 
prescription can be readily chanRed. based on the chanRinp 
needs of the child. " 



If the prescription includes medical or surgical 
treatment, it should be undertaken as soon as financial 
arrangements can be made. Pending national health in- 
surance legislation should soon alleviate any problems of 
financing redical care. 



i^uT^*^ first prescription should specify how often the 
child s condition should be reviewed. If a change in the 
ability of the child is noted, a review of the child's 
prescription should be made as soon as one can be scheduled. 
In no case should a child go beyond a year between reviews. 
To insure continuity of diagnosis and prescription, the 
interdisciplinary team should retain the sane members 
through successive reviews. If members have to be replaced 
efforts should be made not to dilute the interdisciplinary * 
nature of the team. ' 



Rased on the concept of early detection and early 
correction, a preschool component is essential to e 
comprehensive program. It can start at home with sensory 
stimulation, play therapy, and the guarantee of a nutri- 
tional diet. Parents can be given instruction and exercises 
to conduct after the teacher has left. In addition to spe- 
cialized services at home, ambulatory children can be 
brought together in snail classes, providing specialized 
^oaching and physical development equipment and the oppor- 
tunity to develop group behavior patterns correctly. 
I.xporlmental programs (see Project P.IJ.S.H., page 98 ) have 
sho^Tn that concentrated efforts can rapidly accelerate 
physical, psychological, and social development. 
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As qoon as tho child has reached the necessary 
Ipvol of development, he or she should be enrolled in 
an elementary school. Fnrollmenf: In a special class 
shouxrt be determined both by chft child's ability and 

2 SSi*^^**"^® difficulty or faUure. For the EMR 
and TMR, separation should onlv occur for academic 
learninR. All social leaminf?' activities should be 
undertaken with chronoloRical peers (I.e., recess, art. 
inusxc). If a child can do normal work (i.e.. arithmetic) 
he should be allowed to do it with those of his own 
ability. 



At the elementary level, emphasis should be placed 
on communication instead of the traditional academic 
subjects of reading, writing . and aritlimetic. Because 
the abilities of the handicapped vary ^o greatly, each 
student should have the benefit of individual ip.ed in- 
struction and proceed on the basis of nastery of content, 
fcyaiuat Ion should be continuous, but grading should be 
limited and not made the basis of movement to the next 
level. Learning disabled and physically handicapped 
children should be provided with special services and 
equipment, but they should not be removed from their 
peer groups because of their handicapping condition. 



For MR students, classes should be small, and dif- 

S?SS25?2 minimised. 
Students with cultural, emotional, or learning dlsa- 
bllitiea should not be indlecrlmlAately mixed with 
the mentally retarded, ^ 



Once communication skills have been established, 
a ;g;y;^;?y - «^ucation designed to prepare the student for 
a productive life should be begun. For the deaf, blind, 
orthopedically handicapped, and those who have overcome 
emotional or learning deficiencies, the secondary ex- 
perience should be as near normal as the handicap permits. 
tor the MR student, a special secondary education should 
be pursued. 
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Wiile ..U secondary sttidenta shotild receive some 
prc-vocational instruction, a larp,e part of the MR early 
secondary instruction should be devoted to it. Pre- 
yocational Instruction should include exploration of careers 
Instruction in basic living skills such as keeping an apart- 
ment, cooking, purchasing, and paying bills; work habits 
such as promptness, neatness, dependability, and following 
instructions; and social habits such as honesty, proper be- 
havior, courtesy, and responsibility. Vocational counseling 
p lould be an active part of this component. 



At the prc-vocational stage of instruction, the youth 
Should undergo a thorough work evaluation . Work evaluation 
measures the cognitive, aftectlve. and psychomotor competen- 
cies of the individual on-the-job through detailed analysis 
of the results of a battery of aptitude, attitude, and skill 
tests. These tests are conducted in the work setting. The 
use of work samples in recent years makes it possible to 
predict performance on a broad range of psychomotor jobs. 
The key to good work evaltiation is the work evaluator who 
selects, administers, and interprets the results. Since 
work evaluation can be done over a relatively short period 
of time (two weeks to six months) students could be sent to 
the West Virginia Rehabilitation and Research and Training 
Center at Institute (see page 101) to benefit from their 
excellent facilities and staff. If evaluation is done 
within the county, it is suggested that a team be em- 
ployed to conduct work evaluation. 



For those with specific vocational aptitude and in- 
clination, vocational instruction should be given for 
high school credit, except for special vocational classes 
for the mentally retarded, other special vocational stu- 
dents should enroll in regular classes at the vocational 
school. 



Work- study helps provide the handicapped student with 
supplementary experience in work and a way to relate his 
study to his work. Work-study can be conducted both in 
the school and with nearby business or industry. 
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Coopcrjtlyn work expftrlencft Is an aRrnftTnent whereby 
a student can~ry out" a real .1ob as a part of his hiph 
school credit. A business or Industry cooperates with ^the 
school by providinR n job. The pay the student "earns" 
is exporionce in real working conditions and an appreciation 
of related schoolinR. The key to a Rood cooperative program 
Is thorour.h scheduling, supervision, and counseling by a 
competent work experience coordinator. 



Work Adjustment is the key to successful transition 
from formal schooling to a productive life. It may involve 
tinding the handicapped individual a first lob or finding 
several jobs in succession until a atiltable match between 

^"'^ -lo'^ demands is found. The local rehabilitation 
office and employment service can cooperate with the work 
experience coordinator. No MR student should be allowed to 
graduate without adjustment into a suitable occupation. 



Other aspects of work adjustment involve loccting 
suitable housing, arranging transportation to and from work, 
budgeting the money earned, and providing for recreation 
and other leiaure-tine activities. 



For those who do not possess the work habits or apti- 
tudes necessary to succeed in private employment, a sheltered 

yo;';»i}oP can provide a protected work environment where an 

Individual can work up to his ability without having to pro- 
duce a normal output. Operating as a prime producer of 
specialty products or as a subcontractor for other industries, 
the workshop can provide a portion of its operating expense 
as well as the partial support of Its workers. 



Two types of sheltered workshops should be provided, 
the transitional and the terminal. The transitional workshop 
could be used to conduct work evaluation, adjustment, and 
skill training in preparation for private employment, while 
the terminal workshop would be for the severely handicapped 
who could never work in an unsheltered situation. 



BEST COPf AYAIUBIE 
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She 1 to r ed employirinnt can be providod by private 
employers wh»»n part of the handicapped \;orker^s income 
is supported by rehabilitation, welfare, or social se- 
curity funds. This can only work where public opinion 
supports eTn])loyment of the handicapped and employers 
can afford to work out the financial and scheduling as- 
pects. Workshops have proved that the severely handicapped 
can be highly productive if the job is designed right. 



S.4 n ^^f y <;?i^Ponent affectin?» all phases of the excep- 
tional child s education is transportation . The proper 
scheduling of private, public, anri scbool vehicles could 
easily provide excellent transportation from any part of 
the county. Transportation should be a planned part o^' 
any new program. ^ 



Housiny^, for those being temporarily provided service, 
work adjustment, or locating permanent x«jrk should be a 
concentrated effort of school and rehabilitation programs. 
Special features must be built into new structures and 
architectural barriers removed from the old before some 
ot the handicapped can live alone. 



To be truly comprehensive, special services for the 
education of the handicapped must be provided. — ^Some ex- 
amples are large-print books, specially equipped drivers' 
training cars, ramps, elevators, shuttle-bus service, 
lunch programs and special groups for the emotionally 
disturbed, epileptic, autistic, or gifted. 



The need for residential institutions , like the 
Romney Schools for the Deaf and Slind, the West 
Virginia Rehabilitation Center, and Colin Anderson 
Center will continue. The resources and staff of 
these centers cannot be matched for very severe con- 
ditions and highly specialized training needs. In 
programs where institutions have been eliminated, the 
same services are provided in smaller units located 
in conmunitlr.s. This is more expensive and more suited 
to areas with higher population concentrations. 
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Ideal Plan 



The idftal goal or plan for comprehensive special 
education in Marion Cotmty should lead to the elimination 

education" (The Governor's Report, 1970, 
p. fi9). The enphasis on early detection, treatment, and 
prevention and individual educational proRranninp, for each 
child are the nost economical and sociallv desirahle uses 
or resources. 



In the ideal system, detection would be an integral 
part of a child's life from hirth. Computer programs 
would aid in the diagnosis and prescription of each child 
by analyzing thousands of variables and keeping a perfect 
history of lifp progress. 



Review would be continuous and involve the use of the 
est sophisticated theory and technique. Human counseling 
the child and parent would be greatly aided by the wealth 



Pre-school edjiication would be eliminated as each child 
would embark on his individually prescribed education via a 
home-based computer-assisted instruction (CAI) learning 
machine. The need for social contact will be met by neigh- 
borhood play groups, scheduled trips with peers to local 
and distant learning sites, and learning games with other 
children using the worldwide learning system. 



The need for printed matter, reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, will virtually disappear and communication will 
depend more fully on the spoken word and the use of abstract 
models and computing algorithms. 



r.ach child will progress at his or her own speed until 
a given competency is mastered, then new, more difficult 
competencies will be provided. The average child will mas- 
ter the communication level of a current elementary education 
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at four or Lve years of ar.o. At that point, secondary 
education will bef»in and it will continue throughout 
life. The level of productivity each person will be able 
to provide for aocioty will be largely detennined by the 
life conpetencina ho has attained and the transition to 
working life will span decades. 



^^.i i^^^ almost all worl: will eventually become nental 
with the use of automated systems, the only handicap that 

iiJ" eliminated by technolorilcal assistance devices 

will be mental retardation. IIR will be greatly reduced by 
detection and correction in the pre-natal state and im- 
proved genetic control. 



Physical development will be enhanced by creative re- 
creation, total medical care, and Improved, individually- 
prescribed diet. The variety and richness of this ideal 
educational system will make the stigmatlzinc disabilities 
a thing of the past. 
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The Comprehensive Educational Program will furnlah 
opportunity for each Individual, through a developmental 
sequence of learning experiences from pre-school through 
adulthood, to achieve his highest potential. Curricula 
must be flexible In order to serve Individual needs and 
interests. Provision must be made for developing desired 
concepts, attitudes and skills. There must be constant 
inclusion and adaption of currlcular developments and 
school services. 



The Comprehensive Educational 
Program for West Virginia 
Schools 

West Virginia State Department 
Of Education 

Rex M. Smith Superintendent 
Page 6 
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Alternative Plans 



Many alternative plans can be developed within the 
boundaries of the system described In the first section 
of this chapter. Each alternative can be constructed 
by putting together various combinations of the compon- 
ents. Since there are fifteen components and each can 
be varied a greet deal by the application of further 
planning, organization, staffing. Instructional equip- 
ment and supplies, and financial investment, the poten- 
tial conolnatlons which could become complete plans are 
nearly Infinite. 

Fortunately, the characteristics of the county 
geography, existing school organization and location - 
special education policy (Price, 197^) » and current serv- 
ices are consistent with the best conditions Indicated 
by research. This limits the feasible options within 
each component and makes It possible to develop a limited 
number of alternative plans. The number of plans Is 
still too great to be presented here. Therefore, >nly 
the options within each component will be described. 



Detection 

There are several options available In early detec 
tlon of disabilities. They Include: 

1. The present system 

2. School survey 

3 • Community survey 

^. Health Department referral 

5. Private doctor referral 

6. Welfare referral 



School Survey . A school survey of the type used 
successfully by Project P.U.S.H. could be employed. The 
survey form Is given to kindergarten and first grade 
pupils to take home. The form basically asks about 
younger children In the home and those of neighbors. 
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Implementation . The school survey would 
require planning; form construction and testing; 
the cooperation of first grade teachers, kinder- 
garten teachers, and their principals; and at 
least a week for two special education staff 
members to analyze the results. Each new child 
Indicated on the forms would have to be located 
and tested to determine If the Information was 
correct . 

The cost of the Si'rvey would not be too 
great. It would have to be conducted at least 
every other year to keep records up-to-date. 



Community Survey . A survey by a local club or other 
concerned citizens' group on the order of Operation Child- 
hunt could accomplish the same purpose as a school survey 
at less cost. The survey would be conducted house-to- 
house by club members. 

Imp leme nt a 1 1 on . A community survey would 
require that some local group commit Itself to 
the task. The group would have to be supervised 
to see that they do the Job well and thoroughly. 
As with the school survey, each new child located 
would require further testing to accurately 
determine If there Is a disability. Like the 
school survey, this survey would need to be 
redone at annual or biannual Intervals to 
remain current. 



Health Department Referral . The County Health 
Department Intervenes at the ' irth of children and when 
their mothers bring them In for Immunization. An agree- 
ment with the Heilth Department could mean that every 
child's physical condition and mental development could 
be checked and tested both at birth and at the lnmunla- - 
tlon periods. This Information could then be sent 
directly to the school board office. 

Implementation . The Health Department 
would nave to be persuaded that educational 
Information was also preventive medicine. 
A series of referral forms would have to be 
designed for different kinds of disabilities 
and a system set up to file them at the school 
board. The special education department would 
have to be notified of defects and a periodic 
review of the forms (one for each time the 
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cl^tld visited the Health Cepartment or was 
visited by a nurse) could detect any trends 
toward disability. 



Private Doctor Referral . Most parents visit a 
family doctor or pediatrician often when their children 
are Infants and toddlers. These doctors probably have 
more time with a child and talk more with his parents 
than the county health people. An agreement between 
the American Medical Association (AMA) and the school 
board could provide Information similar to Health Depart- 
ment referral. 

Implementation . Persuasion of the AMA could 
toe more difficult than the Health Department 
and most doctors would probably object to the 
time required. All children do not visit 
doctors, so other, parallel means of detection 
would havfe to be used with this option. 



WgJ'fare Referral . The poor have the greatest propor- 
tion of handicapped children. These children are also 
less able to be discovered and helped because they tend 
to stay at home In rural areas without the care of doctors 
or public health personnel. An agreement with the welfare 
board could mean that Information on exceptional children 
could be collected by social workers. 

Implementation . The welfare board would 
have to De persuaded that an Investment In 
early detection would be returned many times 
over by assisting a few students to succeed in 
leaving the welfare rolls after special educa- 
tion for their disability. 

Social and case workers would have to be 
trained to detect disabilities under conditions 
where there Is little time to observe the child 
and no opportunity to test. It might be possible 
to restrict payments until all children In a 
welfare family are examined and tested. 

Even If all welfare children would be 
screened, some alternate method would have to 
be used to detect non-welfare handicapped 
children. 
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Diagnosis 

The options available to determine the type and 
extent of disability are somewhat dependent on natural 
physical development and the exceptionalities involved. 
They include: 

1. The present method 

2. Infant and trddler testing 

3. Intelligence testing 

4. Specialized testing 

5. Psyche logical testing 

6. Medical Examination 



Intent and Toddler Testing . Special tests have 

w "^^^^'^y young. If early detection is 
installed, a battery of these tests will have to be our- 
chased to use on young children at various stages of 
JS.Tti^S"®"^ from near birth to 2 years . Medicil diagnosis 
could be required for some exceptional children. 

Implementation, The school system would 
have ^o purchase the tests. A full time test 
administrator would have to be employed to visit 
the homes of those detected and test the child- 
ren. This person would also hive to be able 
to interpret the results of fit tests, answer 
parent questions, and participate on prescrin- 
tlon teams. 



Intelligence Testing . The recent controversy over 
intelligence test validity makes the tests suspect. 

*P52^4 populations like learning disabil- 
ities which may affect test-taking ability. A number of 
tests should be available to provide the best possible 
measure of mental retardation. 

Implementation . The school system would 
have zo purchase the tests. The test admlnis- 
tr.^tor would have to have special competencies 
to detect when an I.Q. test was testing a student 
correctly. 
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Even when correct I.Q.*8 are possible to 
te^t, a child's ability to succeed Is more 
Important than Intelligence not put to use. 



S pecialized Testing . Special tests for learning 
disabilities B emoilonal stability ^ social behavior, 
hearing and sight Impairments, physical defects, and 
others are being developed and marketed. Some require 
specialists for use but are useful In providing Informa- 
tion for accurate diagnosis. 

Imp lement at Ion . A special fund could be 
established to purchase these tests as they 
are needed. Where outside specialists are 
required, the funds could be used to contract 
tests with HRA, Fairmont State, or West 
Virginia University specialists. 

This option Is quite expensive. However, 
the cost must always be weighed against the 
life costs of the handicapped child. 



Psychological Testing . A psychological problem can 
be more destructive of the success of an emotionally 
handicapped child than a low Z.Q. or serious physical 
disability. These tests must be conducted by a psycholo- 
gist or psychiatrist to get a valid reading on the emo- 
tional problem. 

Implementation . The first stage In provid- 
ing good psychological diagnosis Is to employ 
a qualified school psychologist. Adequate 
funds for test purchasing would also have to 
be provided. Psychiatric diagnosis would be 
contracted through HRA or private psychiatrists 

This option Is very expensive. However, 
the long-term effects and costs of mental 
Illness are too great to be Ignored. 



Medical Examination . All children evidencing a 
disability or having a suspicion of a disability should 
have an Immediate free medical examination. This program 
could be established by an agreement between the County 
Health Department and School Board. The cost should be 
borne cooperatively. 
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Implementation. A procedure for the thorough 
examination of each child would have to be estab- 
lished. If additional diagnosis Is required, 
specialists could be brought In or the child 
could be sent to the WVU Medical Center. This 
program would be expensive, but pending national 
health care legislation should make such services 
readily available. 



Prescription 

noai«^!?nr«E!J??' ^" prescription are limited to the diag- 
nosis information. They include: 

1. The present method (screening committee) 

2. Interdisciplinary team 
3* Medical care 

^. Learning contract 



is simT 



Interdisciplinary Team . The interdisciplinary team 
Imiip-^o^Ee^peciaTTducation Screening Committee 
except that it is not school oriented. Its primary 
function Is maximum development ot the mental, physical. 

should Include the following personnel: 

1. The child (where possible) 

2. One or both parents (or guardian) 

3. Person detecting the disability 

4. Person(s) making the diagnosis 

a. Psychologist or psychiatrist 

b. Medical doctor 

c. Test administrator 

5. Special Education administrator 



Implementation, This team should meet 
as soon as diagnostic information is in and 
work out a prescription for education of the 
child. Some members would serve on a voluntary 
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bnalB while others would be bound by contract 
or professional responsibility. The composi- 
tion of the team would change as It became 
a review team (see next section). 

The check and balance nature of the team 
must be preserved If the best Interest of the 
child Is to be served. 



Medical Care . If the team prescribes specific 
medical treatment, the school board should assist In 
securing this treatment on an effective schedule. 

Imp lement a 1 1 on . Medical treatment Is 
expensive. However, the child must be as 
healthy aa possible to receive maximum benefit 
from special education services. In some cases, 
medical or surgical treatment at an early age 
can effectively remove an otherwise lifelong 
disability. Pending national health care legis- 
lation provides for preventive health mainten- 
ance. If these efforts become law, this option 
will only require administrative Input by the 
school board. 



Learning Contract . The prescription could be written 
In the rorm of a short-term contract of medical, psycholo- 
gical, and/or educational services. The agencies agreeing 
to the contract would then be responsible for scheduling 
and providing the services within the contract period. 

Implementation . It would be difficult to 
get outside agencies to obligate themselves 
to specific contracted services, but It would 
Insure that prescribed action would take place. 
The contract should be written In specific, 
operational language If It Is to be properly 
met . 



Review 



The options In review are time-dependent. 
Include: 
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1. The present system 

2. The review team 

3. Continuous, review 

^. Status change review 

3. Regularly scheduled review 



_ ^^2ie Review Team. The review team Is a continuation 
Of theTnltlal prescribing Interdisciplinary team des- 
cribed In the last section. This team should be 
education oriented. Its function should Include that 
of the prescribing team and the goal of a productive life 
after education. Most of the team should remain IntacFT" 
but the team should be restructured to Include the 
following personnel: 



1. The child (where possible) 

2. One or both parents (or guardian) 
3* School psychologist 

^. Doctor or health department nurse 

5. Citizen (a representative of the business- 

Industry community) 

6. Current teacher (s) 

7. Current principal or representative from 

Superintendent's office 

8. Special education administrator 

9. Rehabilitation, work experience, or place- 

ment counselors (secondary level only) 



Implementation . The permanent members of 
this team should recognize the importance of a 
consistent approach to the child's development. 
This obligation could span twenty years. The 
team can be smaller, but It should Insure that 
there be a balance between the various aspects 
of a child's education and development. 



KB! on MMlMJi 



ContlnM oug Review . A continuous review would Imply 
a record-keeping system that would automatically update 
the prescription when one portion was completed. Under 
such a system, the review team would only have to meet - 
at major changes In the child's life. 

Implementation . This type of review Is 
InfeasiDie at the present time because It 
would be costly and Inflexible under current 
technology. 



Status Change Review . This review would be Initiated 
W4?!?? member when there was a pending change in the 

child's status because prescribed services were completed 
or external factors changed. 

Impleme ntation . A procedure for Initiating 
a meeting would have to be developed. A meeting 
should be automatically called when twelve months 
have passed since the last one. 



Regularly Scheduled Review. A review set at six or 
twelve month Intervals would provide a consistent pre- 
scription period. 

Implementation. Scheduling Jhe meetings 
woula involve a simpler procedure. Paper work 
would flow more consistently. However, emer- 
gency action for any rapidly changing status 
of the child would be difficult. 



Preschool Instruction 



With early detection, diagnosis, and prescription, 
the obligation to provide preschool Instruction is obvious. 
Sone of the options Include: 

!• The present system 

2. Handicapped at home 

3t Day care 

4. Play therapy 
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S Parent education 

6. Baby sitting 

7. Behavior modification 



Handicapped at Home. For the very young and Infants. 
It Is possible to bring Instruction Into the home. Pro- 
cedures and curricula for this type of program are belnc 
developed by RECA VIII. ^ 

Implementation. Itinerant special education 
teachers and aides would have to be hired and 
given special training at RESA VIII. Travel 
expense and transportation <»ould have to be 
provided. Some equipment and supplies would 
have to be purchased. 

The children would each receive two to 
three hours of Instruction per week plus 
materials for directed study by a parent or 
relative. The cost of this Instruction currently 
costs about $2000 per pupil per year. Each team 
or a teacher and aide can serve 20 pupils. 



cSEo- Instruction In day care centers can be 
provided by the school board by agreement with other 
agencies and concerned citizens* groups. Project P.U.S.H. 
provides an excellent model for programs of this type. 

Implementation, The school board would 
have zo initiate cooperative agreements and 
administer the program, but much of the work 
could be done by volunteers. Each center 
should be small and located in or near the 
community Its children come from. A qualified 
preschool teacher with some special education 
background (or the reverse) would be needed 
at each site. Parents could provide transpor- 
tation and assistance with instruction. 



Plaj^ Therapy. Play therapy provides a means to 
assist the development of children with physical, emotional, 
or social problems through the medium of play. 
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Implementation . Special equipment for 
handicapped child play may be secured through 
the Easter Seal Society or other local citizens 
group to be placed In the day care slbes or 
homes. Play therapy specialists could be 
volunteers who had attended a workshop run by 
the Project P.U.S.H. staff. 

These specialists could visit handicapped 
children's homes and provide the child and 
parents with instructive means of play. 



Parent Education . Workshops and volunteer programs 
using the parents of handicapped children can be used to 
prepare these parents for life with their child and with 
techniques of instruction that can be applied at home. 

Implementation . Programs and instructional 
materials would have to be planned, developed, 
and carried out. C&^e would have to be taken 
to insure that zealous parents would not over- 
shadow other genuinely concerned ones. Baby 
sitting would enhance this type of preschool 
option. 



Babjj^ Sitting . The school board coi d organize a 
group of volunteer baby sitters for handicapped children. 
The two functions of the service would be tc release the 
parent from the tension of constant care of the severely 
and profoundly handicapped and to provide instruction 
for the child at home while the parent is free to get 
instruction in a workshop or seminar. 

Implementation . The baby sitting group 
would have to be formed, trained in special 
care techniques and instructional methods, and 
monitored. A dispatching system would have 
to be worked out. 

Part of the cost of a baby sitting program 
could be alleviated by charging a nominal fee. 
This type of service combined with foster homes 
could get families through crises which could 
lead to institutionalization for the child. 
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Behavl Modification . The emotionally and socially 
maladjusted can benefit from behavior modification pro- 
cedures. Research shows that these techniques have a 
better chance of working If a child la young. 

Implementation . The school board should 
contract the services of behavior specialists 
at HRA or WVU. Improperly done, behavior 
modification can result In the wrong results. 
It Is expensive, but the technique can assist 
some children to enter normal school life. 



Elementary Instruction 

Aside from the regular elementary special education 
program, two alternatives present themselves. Thev 
include: 

1. The present system 

2. Special classes 

3* Residential schools 
Remedial Instruction 

5. Self-Instructional packages and programmed 
learning devices 



Special classes . All disabilities are not alike 
and Should not be treated alike. The MR students, learn- 
ing disabled, and seriously disturbed should be grouped 

Classes to isolate them from communl- 
cation problems and stigmas associated with a mixed group- 
mg. These classes should have the best materials and 
equipment. Ideally, regular students should feel that 
special students receive the best Instruction. 

Implementation. Classes for the learning 
disabled, emotionally disturbed, and gifted 
would have to be established within the elem- 
entary schools. It would take several years 
to reach the level needed If two were estab- 
lished every year. 

Transportation now used for MR»s could be 
used to bus those most In need to schools where 
classes were established. The teachers would 
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h.'ve to be hired from outside to possess the 
necessary competencies required. 

Mains treaming techniques should be employed 
where posaible. 



Residential Schools . Particularly for the deaf and 
Diind, residential schools can provide an elementary 
education that Is far superior to what the county can 
provide. ' 



Implementation, Referrals should be made 
when Tjhe cniia»s prescription determines that 
this Is the best course of action. Parents 
should be given Information on the schools and 
be encouraged to visit before they decide to 
let their child attend. 



Remedial Instruction . If a child's disability Is 
not too great, such as a reading problem, he can benefit 
from the services of an Itinerant teacher or remedial 
clinic . 



Remedial services available 
from HKA, Fairmont State, and WVU should be 
explored and the best ones contracted to assist 
handicapped children. Additional Itinerant 
teachers with qualifications In learning dis- 
abilities and emotional disturbances should be 
employed. 



Self-Instruction Packages and Programmed Learning 
Devices. Handicapped children oTFe n have short attenti on 
spa^Tut will study longer or harder if playing a game or 
manipulating a device to learn. Such devices can provide 
both basic and remedial Instruction at the pace of the 
child and free the teacher for humanTnteracHonTna — 
organizing the students' work. 

Implementation. These devices should be 
continually reviewed by the Special Education 
Coordinator. All of the elementary teachers 
could submit their choices periodically. 

An annual fund for this type of material 
could purchase the top priority Items. Some 
equipment, like the Avldesk, Is sophisticated. 
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expensive, and unreliable. Learning packages 
are Inexpensive and useful. 



Secondary Instruction 



The options at the secondary level become dependent 
on other components. Although the child should be brought 
as far as possible In communication skills. It Is not 
necessary to provide continued academics for a high 
school education. Options include: 

1. The present system 

2. High school graduation 

3. Lifelong school 

'I. Comprehensive high school 



Hl^ School Graduation. A regular diploma of grad- 
uat ion should be provided for all handicapped students. 
Criteria for this graduation should be based on each 
student's ability to meet his own prescription . The 
gifted should be allowed to grSauate when they can meet 
college entrance requirements. 

Im plernentation . A change In the current 
attltuae toward subjects and credit will have 
to be made. The instructional and social costs 
of such a policy would actually be less. 



Lifelong School. The severely retarded and multiply 
handicapped couic benefit from special instruction beyond 
high school. In any case, they should not be "graduated" 
into oblivion. 

Iropleinentation . New policy will have to 
be established to let these students stay in 
high school until they secure work and achieve 
work adjustment. A terminal workshop would 
be the last alternative. 
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Compreh ensive High School. A centrally located 
comprehensive high school such as Brooke High would 
greatly enhance the needs of the handicapped. Such a 
school provides contact with regular high school students 
While providing the kinds of alternatives the handicapped 
need to achieve success. 

Implementation . The decision to plan, 
design, and build such a school for Marlon 
County is beyond the scope of this study. 
However, if one is ever planned, the needs of 
the handicapped student should be a prime 
consideration. 



Pre- Vocational Instruction 

Preparation for a productive life should be a major 
component of the handicapped. Options include: 

1. The present instruction 

2. Life skills 

3. Working habits and traits 
^. Career exploration 



h»nH^y?^J^^^^°* For the severely retarded and multiply 
handicapped, pre-vocational education can begin with 

at the elemer ;ary level. Learning these 
skills can be a big factor in the child's potential 
success in later life. ^"^^t^^ 

Implementation. The elementary F.MR an-S TMR 
teachers could be given a workshop or inservlce 
in living skill instruction by staff from 
RESA VIII. The teachers could meet and 
exchange ideas. 



cnuirf^rS^ J?? ' ' The same handicapped population that 
could-^efit from living skills could get a head start 
In entering the working world by establishing some of 
the traits such as alertness, honesty, courtesy, and 
dependability, which local employers value. A series oi 
Simulated work situations (i.e., retail, manufacturing, 
service station) could be set up and thi students 
allowed to act out the roles of boss, customer, and 



worker. Th'a Instruction could also begin at the 
elementary level. 

Implementation . The elementary. Intermediate, 
and secondary teachers of EMR, TMR, and multiply 
handicapped could all benefit from Instruction 
In these techniques. The working world Is full 
of situations different from the classroom, yet 
special education teachers generally only have 
experience In the classroom. 

Field trips to local Industry and business 
firms Is an Inexpensive way to provide Instruc- 
tion, awareness, and motivation. 



Career Exploration . Depending on the handicapping 
condition, every exceptional child should have an oppor- 
tunity to explore potential careers within the range of 
his developable ability. No direct career choice should 
be made» but Individual counseling about aspirations and 
the ability to reach those aspirations should be available. 

Implementation . Career classes would best 
be done by vocational teachers in the Junior 
and senior high schools (or proposed middle 
schools). These teachers should be sensitive 
to the special needs of the handicapped to 
be effective. 

In addition to films, books, and role 
playing, field trips and visits by local 
working people could enhance career awareness. 



Work Evaluation 



Work evaluation should be conducted at a point in 
the handicapped youth's life when a decision has to be 
made what kind of work to train for. Two options are 
available: 

1. Local evaluation 



2. Rehabilitation center evaluation 
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Local ^valuation. The Opportunity Workshop could 
be set up to provide work evaluation with a Slneer/ 
Qraflex or JEVS System. The student would leave his 
Sn qhL V P®^^°? and undergo evaluation at the 

?L l^fP; results of the evaluation would be used by 

the review team to develop a work adjustment prescription. 

Implementation. The funds for establishing 
a worF evaluation unit could come from a prop- 
osal to Vocational Education. An agreement 
would have to be made with the Op Shop to 
contract for the evaluatl-. of each youth who 
needed it. 

« o-iJ!J4*2^^^^°" *° purchasing the system, a 
qualified work evaluator must be hired. 



R^h«hrf4?oi}^^^^^°I? ^Snter Evaluation. The West Virginia 
Rehabilitation Center at Institute provides work evaluation 
?2„?2' ''^^^1^'' services. The stGdISt SlsltrJhe 

Center and lives there until the evaluation Is complete. 

Implementation. The school board would 
have to pay ror travel to and from Institute, 
but work evaluation would be provided free tS 
the disabled. 

«,.i,«J!l?4^®"J?^ ?"®" backlogged, making 
scheduling the evaluation difficult . Some 
students may not be able to leave the county 
to get evaluation. 



Vocational I nstruction 

'^t ^"slness.lndustry.sexwlce survey data suggests 
that the handicapped would not gain employablllty by 
regular vocational skills. TITe options left include: 

1. The existing system 

2. Special vocational placement 

3. Special vocational classes for MR»s. 

atndoi?I^K^-°^?^°!?^3 Placement. For handicapped 
student8-TfITh"S7aTuaTO vocational potential In a given 
technical area, the review team could directly pla«e 
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them in repular vocational classes at the Vocational 
Technical Center. 

Implementation . Good work evaluation Is 
essential to the success of the student In the 
regular vocational class. Still, the provisions 
and requirements of the course may have to be 
altered somewhat. Self-paced programs are 
excellent for slow learners because they can 
take as long as they need to master them. 



Special Vocational Classes for MR's . The work 
requirements or the county are sucE" that a lot of seml- 
and unskilled Job opportunities exist. Special vocational 
Classes for EMR's and some TMR's can prepare them for sSch 

Implementation. Vocational funds can be 
used to establish programs geared to the needs 
Of the community. Further surveving of the 
business-Industry community would be needed 
to determine exactly what kinds of programs. 



Work-Study 

Combining the experience of work with related study 
valuable motivating experience for a handicapped 
student. Two options exist: •Kt'c- 

1. In-school work-study 

2. Community work-study 

In-School Work- Study . Work opportunity exists In 
-nost schools whicn can be used to give handicapped 
students an opportunity to explore work In a controlled 
environment and experience successful work accomplishment. 

Implementation. Some teacher (or assistant 
principal; m each high school will have to 
assume the role of work-study coordinator and 
arrange for and schedule the work experiences. 
Study should be related to the work that Is 
being done. 
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Communi ty Work-Study . 
business-Industry community 
chance to explore real work 
still In school. 



Half days of work In the 
combined with study offers the 
roles while the student is 



Implementation. The teacher that would be 
asslgnea to coordinate this kind of program 
would have to have some special training and 
work experience outside teaching. He would 
also have to be given half days free to locate 
jobs, start students, supervise students, 
keep records, and counsel. 



Cooperative Work Experience 



In addition to work-study, there are other work 

cooperative. Options within this 

setting Include: 

1. On-the-job training (OJT) 

2. Work experience coordinator 



i-K v.?^;r^"ji2b Training (OJT) . The OJT experience allows 
the handrcappel student tQ-Iearn a skilled Job on the 
actual work setting and get high school credit at the 
same time. The student may or may not spend periods of 
time back in the classroom. 

Implementation, Jobs with real training 
potential have to be located and agreements 
have to be worked out so that the student and 
the employer benefit from the experience. The 
negotiations require a qualified work exper- 
ience coordinator with prior Industrial or 
supervisory experience. 



M«..^^¥^.^PS^^iS?S^ Coordinator. A county the size of 
C?""^y^*'oul<J require two full-time work experience 
^?i"**2^° ^? PJ^ovlde, supervise, evaluate, and follow 
up OJT and work-study programs for Its handicapped students 

Implementation. Ideally, the coordinator 
should nave both teaching and Industrial 
experience, be able to work with all kinds of 
people, and have a genuine Interest In helping 
handicapped young people succeed. 
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The movement of an Individual from the voefltift«*i 



West Virginia Guidebook 
Job Placement Services 
Allen and Young 
Marshall University 
Page 2 197/1 



A worker looks good when - 



He comes In every day 

He comes In on time 

He gets along with his boss 

He gets along with other workers 

He tries hard to learn his work 

He tries hard to do his work better. 



Jewish Employment Vocational 
Service 

Work Adjustment Center 



A Pamphlet 



Philadelphia 



ERIC 
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Work A dju3ti.*?nt 



Work adjustment covers a broad range of activities 
leading to more Independence for the handicapped young 
adult. The school board should remain responsible until 
the person Is fully able to support and live by himself. 
The available options Include: 

1. Job try outs 

2. Vocational counseling 

3. Life adjustment 
'I. Job placement 



Job Tryouts . Even with the best work evaluation 
and training, sometimes the only way for the handicapped 
person (or his employer) to find out how well he might 
do on a given Job is to try It out fo? a period of time. 

Impleme ntation . Job tryout opportunities 
are limited when unemployment Is high. However, 
the work experience coordinator may be able to 
get employers to create temporary Jobs for 
evaluation of work adjustment. 

Research shows that temporary OJT and 
tryout Jobs often become permanent once the 
handicapped person shows he can do the work well. 



„ ^ ^yogliiSnal Counseling . The Division of Vocational 
Rehablllta^^lon should put two counselors In Marlon County 
schools to prepare handicapped students for a life work 
and assist them financially to get started on their own. 

fn'P lenient at Ion . The Division of Vocstlontl 
RehaDiiitatlon would have to be persuadec that 
Investment In the high school-aged handicapped 
student would be beneficial. Office space 
would have to be provided. 



Life Adjustment . The Vocational RehaHlltatlon 
counselors could also provide useful Information and 
financial assistance for income tax, banking, paying 
bills, apartment renting, transportation, and the many 
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other dlfflc.'.ltles confronting the handicapped graduate 
starting work. 

Implementation . The Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion counselors would have to be persuaded to 
carry out the review team's final prescription. 



Job Placement . A central Job placement office could 
provide the kind of handicapped placement that would 
cause companies to seek out the handicapped when new Jobs 
became available. 

Implementation . If a high school or voca- 
tlonai school office for placement Is set up. 
It should be done In close cooperation with 
the Office of Employment Security. A constant 
source of Job opportunity Is essential to 
providing Jobs for all the handicapped that 
may need them. 



Sheltered Workshop 



For those unable to benefit from private employment, 
a sheltered workshop like the Marlon County Opportunity 
Workshop provides a partially productive life. Some 
workshop options Include: 

1. The present system 

2. Annexation by the Vocational Technical 

Center 

3* Transitional and terminal workshops 



Annexation the Vocational Technical Center . The 
Op Shop currently operates with limited, erratic funding. 
If the Vocational Technical Center were to annex It, the 
workshop would be able to provide more services more 
consistently . 

Implementation . If the school board would 
agree zo annex the Op Shop, then Vocational 
Education and Vocational Rehabilitation funds 
could be used to support Its production, work 
evaluation, training, and special education 
activities. A workshop would become an Integral 
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part of any new vocational technical school 
planned for the county. 



Transitional and Terminal Workshops . Once two 
separaJpacTmrerToFsK^ 

?«o?i4l! ^'^U^ advantageous to make one house the Job 
J«2 and work evaluation for those who were preparing 

^Jr? ^" J?® community and the other house thbse who 
by the severity of their disability will never be able 
to secure work outside the workshop. 

Implementation, if the school board would 
annex une up Shop and house It In a new Voca- 
tional Technical Center, the current building 
la the right size and well located to become 
the terminal workshop. The new facility would 
be purely transitional. 

Sheltered Employment 

An alternative to a terminal workshop lor the 

"^"^^ ^ ^yP« °^ sheltereS eSploy- 
Income °" option would be supplementary 

ftffoJ"£fj^fr"^^''y Income. For employers who could not 
h?n?J?i"^""^*'*^®,2'' '^^^ part-time work to offer, 

the handicapped could be used to fill the Job at less 

^S«"h2SJ??i.°^"^"^""" 'Jot)s are temporary, 

the handicapped person can always return to the sheltered 

n2r?o5?^i:"'" ^J*^^'' ^« secured. This p?ev2S?8 

periods of unemployment and compensates for the loss of 

8i J OD • 



Implementation . Agreements would have to 
be maae cooperatively between Welfare, Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation, and Social Security to 
Insure that each Individual would be able to 
get a liveable supplemental Income. Each 
Individual would have to get a certificate from 
the Wage and Salary Administration freeing him 
from minimum wage requirements. Finally, 
employers would have to be persuaded that It 
could be more economical to hire these people 
at less than minimum wage provided that the 
Job was designed to be mastered by the 
sheltered employee. 
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Advisory Committee 



A Special Education Advisory Committee could provide 
the necessary impetus for planning and establishing a 
community-supported comprehensive program. 

The composition of such a committee should be well 
balanced, including representatives from the School Board. 
Special Education, parents. Council of Social Agencies. 

HfS?"^"^"*!*'?"'®®^^^'^: sectors, labor, local government, 
and citizens at large, it should meet formally twice a 
year to review the progress of special education programs 
and set policy, including recommendations. 

During the conduct of this research, a number of 
persons were located who were sufficiently concerned about 
the handicapped to form the nucleus of such a committee. 
The names and addresses of these people are Included In 
the supplementary materials. 



Citizen participation, whether it be on the part of 
a parent of a handicapped child or on the part of «• 
hrfi°?Sf®^ adult, in program planning and operation must 
orgaSizSuinS' educational 



Basic Education Rights 
for the 
Handicapped 

The National Advisory 

Committee on 
Handicapped Children 

Page 13 1973 
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These data provide what may be the most comprehensive 
and soundest data base for planning In the s tat e°s history. 
Hopefully the data will be further analyzed and applied 
towards the planning of effective human services In West 
Virginia. 



A Survey and Analysis 
of Human Ecosystems and 
Human Service Systems 
In Appalachla 

Harshbarger et al 

Appalachian Center 
West Virginia University 



Page 103 
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CHAPTER V 



RESULTS OP THE SURVEY 



The survey uncovered massive amounts of Information 
at the national, state, and local levels. Foregoing 
chapters have summarized the Information. This chapter 
will put It In perspective and, hopefully, set the course 
of long-ranged comprehensive planning for the handlcaoDed 
In Marlon County. 



Summary 



The survey of special education needs and oppor- 
tunities for the handicapped in Marlon County was 
conducted during the summer of 197^ and spanned a period 
of three months. A new West Virginia law had mandated 
Implementation of certain school district special educa- 
tion programs by July 1, 1974, and Marlon County wanted 
to be sure that special education became an Integral 
part of the county's comprehensive educational planning. 

The Technology Education Department at West Virginia 
University was contracted to do the survey. The survey 
consisted of the following major parts: 

1. A literature search. 



2. A survey of the needs of the handicapped 

within the County . 

3. A survey of exemplary programs In the 

region , 

A survey of opportunltleb for education and 
employment within the County . 

5» Alternative special education program plans 
for the County, 
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j^^S Search. The literature search provided 
■ u^°*^"^°^"2^^°" gathered by the rest of the 

^f'* gathering literature 

• including two computer-aaslsted ERIC aearches. 
?ff!2??^ contact, and letter solicitation. All of the 

Ji«?u5!H.!';%J^*"^^^^^ ^^^^ information was 
included with the supplementary materials. The rationale 

lis Sa!eS^«n*?H°%'^?" f^'' handicapped In Marlon iSSity 
was based on the latest research In the field. 



caDDefSilfiSl!%- .t^^ information on the handl- 

a^S^^^^ 



M ^r^Si. 2L Exemplary Programs . Several tours were 
^hS'^hfS^ ^i^it a brJad rSnge of operating prog?2SI for 
the handicapped. During each visit. Information was 
SSS?^?^ 2" potential applications to the needs of Sari on 
SeSrJh?/;i!**^°*PPf^- addition, Marlon County educaSSrs 
were able to experience some of the programs In operation. 



wer* Opportunities. Many related social agencies 

2?fh pnS^fi^ io ascertain their willingness to cooperate 
7i^?JS2*.??f^^°^S*^® **** planning, development, and 
implementation of programs . Effective coordination of t.ie 

services for Individuals as well as handicapped populations, 

A survey form was sent to about one-eighth of the 
m?Si"?SSTi"2???r""^^'" employers in the cSSSty to deter- 
?j2?nfS2 ^° cooperate in employment and 

-r- ?i«f„5L^?® handicapped. The results of the survey 
are Included in this report. 



«n^r.iol ^1^' A format for a comprehensive 

special education program was developed from information 

fchS".J?f «?^v«y8. Boundaries and components of 

the system to be planned were defined. An ideal olan 
was developed to provide a goal for future e??Srts. 
I'lnaiiy, each component was explored for options. The 
Mtlv2*plaS?'^°"®"^° ^® combined to form many alter- 
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Conclusions 



Marlon County special education planning for Its 
handicapped populations Is essentially sound. The exis- 
ting policy and developing programs In f.peclal education 
are consistent with the most current l<'.eas In the field. 
Prom having almost no special education ten years ago, 
the school system has steadily built its mentally retarded 
programs until good coverage for MR's Is provided In the 
lower grades. Hearing and speech therapy programs are 
also well developed. Although classroom resources are 
limited, most of the MR classes have young, well-quallfled 
teachers who are dedicated and providing creative Instruc- 
tion. Administration Is enthusiastic and working to pro- 
vide more comprehensive services. 

The needs of the handicapped In the county remain 
great. Populations which need more services Include the 
learning disabled, emotionally and socially maladjusted, 
high school-aged mentally retarded, the gifted, and all 
pre-klndergarten handicapped. Pre-vocatlonal and vocational 
Instruction Is needed, accompanied by work evaluation, 
placement, and adjustment. Por a West Virginia county of 
Its population, Industrlal/urban/rural mix, and geography, 
Marlon County ranks lower than it should. 

Fortunately, the low level of development of special 
education provides flexibility In planning new programs 
to fit a comprehensive plan. There lsn»t a lot of Invest- 
ment In special schools and obsolete equipment to hamper 
the progress of planning and development. 



Continuum of Services 



The key to providing a continuum of services for 
every handicapped Individual, regardless of his or her 
disability. Is to gain the parti cJpatory cooperation of 
all the local social, governmental, and private agencies 
which could provide educative or educative assisting 
services. The school board cannot provide all of the 
needed programs alone. To provide parallel services 
would be a wasteful use of the county's financial 
resources. If the services are not provided coopera- 
tively, the handicapped will lose some benefits. 
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The loss of only one year's Income due to unemployment 
Is more than the total cost of twelve years of education 
through high school. Failure to Improve educational 
performance Is thus not only poor social policy. It Is 
poor economics. 



- John Fitzgerald Kennedy 



A Model Vocational Education 
Program for Slow Learners 

Richard L. Kltzmlller 

Franklin County Schools 

Chambersburg, PA 

1967 
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Self Suppor* -. 



Visits to programs In other areas have shown that 
vocational programs for the retarded have a great deal 
of proven success. The buslness-lndustry-servlce survey 
proved that enough opportunity exists to support such 
programs. The needs of employees are not In the highly 
technical or skilled areas, but In good personal traits 
and work habits. 



4,.. Cooperation with the Division of Vocational Rehab- 
ilitation needs to be Increased. The void between 
graduation" from high school and the first successful 
job has to be filled. The social and tax roll costs to 
the county In not prDvldln? adequate work adjustment far 
exceed the cost of operating supportive services. 
Employers must be made aware that "hiring the handicapped" 
18 not a humanitarian gesture but rather a sound Investment. 

Alternative Plans 

The direction toward a comprehensive special education 
program plan for Marlon County is now clear. Whichever 
alternative plans the county wishes to pursue, the optional 
components are available. Each component could require 
further study and definition. Procedures for development 
and schedules (calendars) of Implementation would be 
developed most effectively through the use of Program 
Evaluation and Review Technique (PERT). 



Funding 

Special education and programs for the handicapped 
enjoy a favored status with several of the major funding 
sources available to Marlon County. Proper planning and 
sound proposals could lead to more assistance and possibly 
a major demonstration project worth several million dollars 
where great need now exists. 
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«.t. «. I'fs^ Virginia Department of Education recommends 
that positive action be taken to support and require the 
consolidation of public school services to provide com- 
prehensive educational opportunities for all students. 



The Comprehensive Educational 
Program for West Virginia 
Schools 

West Virginia State Department 
Of Education 

Rex M. Smith Superintendent 
Page 6 i96i| 
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Reeommendat Ions 



The primary recommendation of this survey Is that 
the county should devote a year of detailed planning 
effort based on the Information In this report and sup- 
plementary materials. Community awareness needs to be 
Increased. Plnr. agency cooperation needs to be secured. 
Only then can a comprehensive plan be chosen. 

There are many recommendations for future develop- 
ment of special education programs. These recommend- 
ations are grouped by type and ordered for ease of 
review. Sources are also shown when they are known. 



Priority Recommendations 



1. All Marlon County children should have the right 

under the U.S. Constitution to a tax-supported 
and appropriate education regardless of their 
physical or mental capabilities ("Basic 
Education...," 1973. p. 4, 13). 

2. There must be a diversity of alternative program 

placement (continuum of services). This 
Includes all ranges of educational Intervention 
from neighborhood schools, hospital schools, 
and special class placement, to homebound 
and Intensive educational care units ("Basic 
Education...," 1973, p, 12). 

3* The county should continue to emphasize main- 
streaming of Its special student populations 
whenever and wherever possible within the 
programs . 

^» Families, guardians, handicapped youth and adults, 
as well as other citizens from the community 
at large, should participate as an integral 
part of the planning and operation of special 
education programs ("Basic Education...," 1973, 
p. •♦) • 

3> The program should be evaluated each year accord- 
ing to the comprehensive objectives set forth 
by the plan (Nennl, 1971, p. 59). 
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6. Tli.^ County School Board should conduct a con- 
tinuing program to educate the public on the 
causes and effects of disability, the facts 
and the myths ("The Qovernor's. . 1970. 
p. 7^). 



Detection 



1. Infant and toddler examination programs should 

be developed cooperatively with hospital. 
County Health, Welfare, doctors, and other 
agencies to make detection of a disability 
as soon as possible and channel the Information 
to the School Board Office ("The Governor's...," 
1970, p, 76), 

2. Learning disability screening tests should be 

conducted In cooperation with Head Start, 
private nursery, and private day care, 
and other early childhood programs within the 
county • 



niagnoBls 



1« Diagnosis should not be purely medical, but 
should Include educational and social 
psychological elements. 

2. All diagnosis should be conducted by a balanced 

Interdisciplinary team. Including medical, 
educational, psychological, and sociological 
practitioners . 

3. All tests or other evaluation procedures used 

for the purpose of classification or deter- 
mination of the level of a child's educational 
performance must be neither racially, cultur- 
ally, sexually, or otherwise dlsorlmlnatlng 
("Basic Education...,* 1973, p. 12). 



Prescription 



1. Each child should have a plan (prescription) 
agreed u^^on by parents or guardian which 
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Includes the level of educational performance 
a. time of entry, a statement of long-range 
goals for the education of the child, and 
the method by which these goals are to be 
obtained, as well as a statement of specific 
services which will be provided. Including the 
dates of Initiation and anticipated duration 
of these services ("Basic Education...," I973, 
p* 12). 

Additional factors such as social adjustment 
should be stressed In addition to I.Q. In 
the determination of class assignments 
("Massachusetts Plans...," I966, p. 65). 

A developmental record should be prepared for 
each child and brought up-to-date at each 
review. This record would be Invaluable for 
later work evaluation, placement, and 
adjustment. 

Learning disabled and emotionally and socially 
maladjusted children should not be placed In 
special EMR classes. 

Counseling and Information services to parents 
and prospective on family planning and child 
care should be provided ("The Governor's...," 
1970, p. 76). 



The program (plan or prescription) for each 
child should be reviewed at least annually and 
amended when necessary with approval of parents 
or guardian ("Basic Education...," 1973, p. 12). 

Each child's perfoz*mance must be assessed at 
frequent Intervals In order to assure the 
effectiveness of the program (plan or prescrip- 
tion) In meeting the needs of the handicapped 
child ("Basic Education...," 1973, p. 12). 
This assessment must be positive ("The 
Governor • 8. . .," 1970, p. 76). 

All special students should be evaluated by 
a multldlsclpllnary professional team. An 
occupational specialist should Join the team 
after twelve years of age ("Massachusetts 
Plans. . .," p. 66). 
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Preschool 



1. Prevention of complicating factors can and 

should be aided by early Infant and child 
education programs ("Basic Education...," 
1973, p. 15). 

2. A preschool program Is recommended If excep- 

tional children are to make optimal progress 
In their educational program. This effort 
should be coordinated with and assisted by 
other community agencies. 

3. Preschool education should concentrate on 

sensory enrichment, physical play therapy, 
and proper nutrition. 

L Preschool education should avoid general 

academic education (Monhelmer, 1966, p. 11-25). 

5* The School Board should be prepared to spend 

four times as much for MR day care as It would 
for a program for regular children (Hoover, 
et al, 1968). 

6. Poster homes should \e recommended for preschool 
handicapped children who are abused or 
neglected. Placement at Colin Anderson 
should only take place when other alternatives 
are exhausted. 



Elementary 



1. A group screening process should be set up m 

all kindergarten and first grade classes to 
discover potential learning disabilities 
("Massachusetts Plans..," 1966, p. 35). 

2. Special classes for learning disabilities and 

emotlonal/soclal maladjustment should be 
established where necessary ("Map achusetts 
Plans..," 1966, p. 68). 

3* Grading should be abolished in favor of an 

easily understood mastery schedule for each MR 
child based on his or her prescription. Act- 
ivities on the schedule should be stated In 
concrete terms so the child knows It has 
mastered the objective (Monhelmer, 1967, 
p. II-2i|). ' 
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4« MR elementary education should stress communi- 
cation over 3R's. Electronic media should 
be emphasized to help overcome conceptual 
difficulties. 

5« Age ranges and Intelligence ranges should be 
optimally reduced In elementary MR classes. 

6, The parents of blind and deaf children should 

be counseled on the benefits the Romney Schools 
for the Deaf and Blind over local placement. 



Secondary 



!• Sped :atlon students, regardless of their 

KA«.gram of studies, should have the benefit of 
high school graduation and a regular high 
school diploma (Brooke County, WV, Policy, 
197^) I Mandated by Law In Illinois - I966 , 
(Jones, 1966, p. 18). 

2. Special education students with academic ability 
(I.e., physically handicapped, gifted, emotion- 
ally/socially disturbed, sight, and hearing 
Impaired) should be given vocational rehabili- 
tation assistance to attend the college of 
their choice (Monhelmer, 1966, p. 11-25). 

3* At least one secondary TNR class should be 
started (Sloane, 1974, p. I9). 

4. If a comprehensive high school Is planned, 

secondary MR programs should be centralized 
to take advantage of the resources. 



Pre-Vocatlonal 



1. Programs must be established that enable every 

handicapped youth to be prepared to enter the 
world of work ("Basic Education...," 1973, 
p. 15). 

2. Career exploration and counseling on career aspir- 

ations should be provided for every handicapped 
youth. 
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3. The vocational rehabilitation process for MR's 
must begin with the first school experiences 
and not when some age of 14 or 16 is reached 
(Harvey et al, 196k, p. 106). 

'I. Work habits should be stressed in MR pre- 
vocational related studies. 



Work Evaluation 



1. Work evaluation should always be conducted In 

a setting having a work environment and atmos- 
phere such as a sheltered workshop, not In a 
school or clinic ("Establishment of...," 
1967, p. 110). 

2. Work evaluation must be geared to the severely 

and multiply handicapped ("Establishment of... 
1967, p. 110). 

3. Work evaluation should be conducted at the 

Vocational Rehabilitation Center In Institute 
until an adequate work evaluation system Is 
set up and a qualified evaluator hired. 

Work evaluation should contain work samples to 
be effective. 



Vocational Instruction 



1. Special vocational classes should be in accord- 

ance with realistic Job opportunity In the 
community. This opportunity should be 
predicted to exist for at least the next 
twenty years. 

2. Special students enrolled In vocational programs 

at the Vocational Technical Center could attend 
half days In their regular high school. Other 
half-day arrangements could be In on-the-job 
training for their vocational practice. 

3. Vocational training (MR) must be a continuous 

process for each retardate, from school through 
final Job adjustment (Bolanovlch et al, 1972, 
p. 150). 
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Tht teacher of vocational education must know 
the handicapped student's Interests, needs » 
motivation, and limitations (Nennl, 1971, p. 59). 

5. Vocational proRrams should train at the level of 

the Individual's competency (Young, 1969, p. 73). 

6. The regular vocational programs should not be 

restricted to EMR students with aptitudes 

for them. This Is especially true of self - 

paced programs and those without theoretical 

or highly technical content (Meyer, 1972a, p. 11). 

7. MR students need some special tools. However, 

power tools can and should be used (Nennl, 1971, 
p. 59) 

8. Special MR classes should be a minimum of ten and 

a maximum of twelve students. These students 
require more supervision and Individualized 
Instruction (Nennl, 1971, p. 59). 



Cooperative Work Experience 



1. A work experience coordinator should be hired 

to plan programs for the 1975-76 school year. 

2. Qualified employers should be active participants 

In pre-employment evaluation and training 
(Bolanovlch et al , 1972, p. 15O). 

3. There should be an Integration of any Industrial 

training facilities and school vocational 
programs In Marlon County (Bolanovlch et al. 
1972, p. 126). 

The better qualified employers should be used 
as permanent community training resources 
(Bolanovlch et al, 1972, p. 150). 

5. New programs must exercise caution In placing 

students In community Job training situations. 
Inappropriate placements can have serious 
Implications for program development (Cross 
& Crawford, I967, p. ^2). 

6. Training and Informational programs should be 

maintained to Insure better communication 
between employers and representatives of the 
[handicapped] (Bolanovlch et al, 1972, p. 150). 
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7. Th-^ county should employ the concept of a Job 
bunk (Bolanovlch et al, 1972, p. 151). 



Work-Stud^ 



1. The first work-study experience for EMR's should 

be within the school environment ("Massachu- 
setts Plana..., 1966, p. 69). 

2. The work and study portions of a work-study 

experience should be related to provide 
optimal motivation for learning. 

3. Care should be exercised In the selection of 

a work-study coordinator. The work coordin- 
ator represents the school to the public. 
The program Is Judged largely on the Impres- 
sion he or she makes (Cross & Crawford, 1967. 
p. ^11). 



Shel^-^red Workshop 



1. The Vocational Technical Center should annex 

the Opportunity Workshop to provide more 
stable funding. 

2. Any plans for a new vocational school should 

Include provision for a transitional workshop. 

3. The workshop should mix various kinds and degrees 

of handicapped Individuals so they can gain a 
more realistic view of their abilities in 
the work setting ("Establishment of...," 1967, 
p. 110). 

The workshop should provide as near as possible 
the environment and pay of the private working 
world. 



Work Adjustment 



1. Work adjustment should be developed as a system- 
atic process which provides the client with 
alternative adjustment routes (Anderson et al. 
1971). ' 
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2. Ccntlnulng education programs should be 

developed that allow handicapped people to 
expand their work skills and potential abili- 
ties throughout their lives (*»Baslc Education... 
1973, p. 15). 

3. Employment for MR's must be preceded by a long 

term training process beginning in the schools 
(Bolanovlch et al, 1972, p. 150). 

^. At least one school counselor from tne Division 
of Vocational Rehabilitation should visit the 
county high schools and provide work adjust- 
ment services on a regular schedule. The 
counselor (s) should have an office in each 
high school (Rine, 1972, p. 14), 



Sheltered Employment 



1, Sheltered employment should be provided in the 

private employer sector, if possible. 

2, Effort should be directed to persuading employers, 

the Wage and Salary Administration, and support- 
ing agencies (DVR, Social Security, Welfare) 
that the severely handicapped can work in the 
private sector if their working situation is 
carefully planned, 

3* Group homes and other community-based living 
arrangements should be provided for those 
requiring some protective supervision so that 
they can live near to where they work (**Massa- 
chusetts Plans..," 1966, p. i). 



Transportation 



1, Provisions should be made to allow any child who 
needs special education service to be able to 
be bused on a regular schedule. Smaller buses 
and volunteer car pools could be used. 
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2, TMR children should ride regular school buses 
and be transferred to other buses at central 
locations until they reach their class. They 
have a tendency to attend Irregularly If 
driven by parents (Sloane, 197«, p. 28 X 



Funding 



1. Several opportunities to secure special education 
and vocational education funds currently exist. 
Marlon County should plan programs within the 
comprehensive plan and submit proposals 
for those funds. 



Personnel 



1. Special educators should have an Interdisciplinary 

background. Academic credentials In a specialty 
are no guarantee of competency with children. 

2. The work-study coordinator Job must be a twelve- 

month one to keep contact with employers and 
plan school year programs. 

3. Administrators, teachers, aides, and counselors 

should not be required to attend mandatory 
special education Inservlce. However, creative 
programs and workshops should be regularly 
scheduled In all areas of the comprehensive 
program. Release time should be provided 
for those wishing to attend and credit toward 
advancement and pay raises granted for active 
participation. 

^. Cooperative agreements should be used to bring 
volunteer engineering and supervisory people 
from Industry into the sheltered workshop 
("Establishment of...," 1967, p. 111). Handi- 
capped supervisors make good role models and 
should be employed (p. 111). 

5. Cooperative agreements with The Special Education 
Department at West Virginia Uhlversity could 
provide second semester freshmen or first 
semester sophomores as classroom aides. 
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Special education teachers should be required to 
teach regular classes at three-year intervals 
for their own professional development. 



Appendix A 
Letter of Cooperation 
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Ocx)perative Agreement 



State of West Virginia 



DIVISION OF VOCAnONAL BBHABIIITATION 

DIVISION OF 8F£CIAL XDUCAIION, STATE DBPARXMBNT OF EOUCAXION 
DIVISION OF VOCAHOMAL BDUCAIION 



It is rtcognlsed that interagency cooperative effort can contribute 
to the develepflMnf of quality prograna, aetvices* and activities for 
disadvantaged and handicapped youth and adulta in West Virginia. 

Through cooperation, each signatory agency, nay so organise their 
efforts to provide prograas, services, and activities in an effective and 
economic l manner so aa to avoid duplication or wasted effort. 

To this end, special education shall provide the design of the educa- 
tional program involving an orderly aequence of inatruetional activities; 

Vocational education shall providi^, where available and poasible, 
specific Instruction in occupational areas designed for the handicapped 
individuala either through the regular vocational prograsM or a modified 
vocational program; and 

Vocational rehabilitation shall provide thoae neceaaary aervlces to 
assist in identification, counseling, evaluation, referral. i>IaeamenL 
and folloir-ttp of baadleapped peraons. 

To asaure the existence of en effective arraagaBttnt so that the 
several and varloua activities of the cooperating agencies are sequenced, 
and the necessary coordination asiate, it la agreed that tLu Dlvlalon of 
Vocational Rehabilitation, the Dillon of Special Bdueatlon, and the 
Division of Vocational Bdoeatlen ahall eoovdiaate their efforts to Insure 
whe ccatlnulty and broad usage of their respective resources to provide a 
meaningful progrsm of education for the handicapped youth and adults of 
West Virginia. . <^ 




DjvisiMof Voca*> kOnal Education 



Jime 1, 1971 



May 27, 1971 



»fey 28, 1971 



(Da^e) 



(Date) 



(Date) 



ERIC 



May 28, 1971 



(Date) 
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ERIC Computer Literature Searches 

1. May 22, 197^ Search 

2. June 5, 197^ Search 
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ERIC Literature Search 
(Miy 22, 1974) 



IS3^ DeeerlptoCT 

School System 

{?JJ County School Systems mp 

;S School Systems Rp 

School Districts rt 



(Aid) 



Special Bduoatlcn 

<S! special Programs 

;2S Special Schools 

3P» cial Services 

(And) 

Planning 

(^ Prograro Planning 

(OR) - ^- -? 



{^2 Cooperative Planning 

5^ Curriculum Planning 

(^ Educational Planning 



RP 



NT 



CoRiunity Planning m 



NT 
NT 



• Note: NT ■ Narrower Tann 
*1T > Related Term 



«rac Literaturts Search 
(June 5, 1974) 



Descriptora 



Special Educaticn 

(OJ^ . icial Prograpis 

(OR) Special Schools 

(OR) Special Services 



(And) 



Trainable Mentally Handicapped 

(OR) Mentally Handicapped 

(OR) Educable Mentally Handicapped 

(OR) Mental HetardaLiai 

(OR) Self Care Skills 



(And) 



\A3catiGiial Educaticsn 

(OR) Occupational Training 

(OR) Vocational Training 

(OR) Pre-Vocational Riuoation 

(OR) Cooperative Education 

(OR) Job Tralnir : 

(OR) Vbcaticnal Adjustiient 

(OR) Vocational Counseling 

(OR) Vbcaticnal Rehabilitation 



♦Note; RT « Related Term 
or » General Term 
NT = Narrowar Term 
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of 

Information from National Organizations 
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MOROANTOWN. WBST VIRGINIA aftSOa 



College of Human Raiourcei and Education 
Technology Education Program 



1()01 W. Brodfl Street 
Colijnl)iis ItJ, Ohio 

Lo'llos mid Hont 1 et'ien ! 

Wo ..ro cMi«a;?e(i In n spoclal study to ;)sslct the 
Merlon County, West VIr,;Inla, Board of Muca? on to 
develor, .1 Comprehensive Special education 5roiran ?l an 
The :oal of the plannim Is to nrovl.Je all nelsons 
.■.axinum assistance In their nnntal, ..ttltuH?nal and 

Your orj^anlzatlon has had -nuch oxprrlonce In 
incornoratod In our nlannlnr;. 

Thank you for your assistanco. 

5Incf>r/?ly yours, 

Ronald '/. >|,jl 1, Cr'.n. 
'loscarcli Ar.soclato 

Marion County Ipocial F>ucatlon Survey 
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Business-Indus try-Service 
Survey Materials 

Rationale for TraininR and HirinK the 
Handicapped 

Business-Industry-Servtcc Survey Form 
SuRgested Joblist 
Master File Card 
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MARION COUNTY SCHOOLS 
BUSINESS- INDUSTRY-SERVICE SURVEY 
HANDICAPPED EMPLOYMENT 
197i* 



Who Are The Handleaonftd? 

We all are handicapped. All of us have experienced 
times when we lacked the Intellectual, emotional, or 
physical ability to deal with life experiences. Most of us, 
however, possess abilities which allow us to compensate for 
these disabilities and lead normal lives. 

There are Individuals who have handicaps which cannot 
be compensated for In normal life. The abilities of these 
people are often overlooked In the face of their obvious 
illsabllltles. Thus, the blind are often pitied, the deaf 
ridiculed or thought to be Ignorant, and the mentally 
retarded Ignored or banished from sight. 



Mhv Arc The Handi capped Imnortant ? 

Studies Indicate that the handicapped compose about ten 
percent of the population or r.brut 20 million people In the 
United States. If these people are In Institution*., 
hospitals, or on welfare, they constitute a tremendous 
burden to the taxpayer. 

With proper guidance, assistance, training, and 
support, approximately 90 percent of the handicapped can 
contribute fully or partially to their own financial 
support. Studies have shown that the handicapped are more 
productive, dependable, safety conscious and loyal than 
t.ieir "normal" counterparts. 



Why Is Work Important Tn T Ke Hand I rann^>^ 7 

In addition to the obvious financial benefits of work 
to the handicapped Individual and the community, the "right 
to life' of every citizen applies to the special population 
of the handicapped as It does to all other minorities. Work 
wM provide direction to the lives of these Indiv' jals and 
social contact with the mainstream of the communit 



What Can The H»ndlr»nni.fl p^? 

CapltaHzIng on their abll Itfes, the handicapped can 
and do perform In every known occupation. The tendency Is 
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to underestimate the handicapped person's ability. With the 
use of modern technological devices^ many physical handicaps 
disappear altogether. The mentally retarded can find 
challenge In tasks that would bore or alienate the average 
individual. Many handicapped individuals possess sidlls or 
talents they have developed In overcoming their deficiencies 
which mal^e them superior to normal individuals or certain 
jobs. In addition^ these people can, learn new jobs II Ice 
anyone else. First, they must be given the opportunity. 

Why Survey Mar|pp County Business and Indu^t rY^ 

It Is believed that most handicapped people stay In the 
vicinity of the communities where they grow up. The Marlon 
County School Board Is engaged In planning a comprehensive 
educational program for the handicapped. This program would 
Involve the earliest possible detection of a disability, 
individualized special educat:lon, job training, medical 
treatment, financial assistance, and guidance, recreation, 
and social experience with the general population. The 
hand capped must not be forced to return home or go to an 
Inst tutlon, a hospital, or a sheli:<9red workshop after 
completing their education and training. The vast majority 
should be absorbed by vie community. 

Social security benefits, vocational rehabilitation 
ass stance, welfare assistance, and adjustment of the 
minimum wage law requirements should make the transition 
from school to work easier both for the handicapped and 
potential employers. 

What Can You Ho? 

As a potential employer, you could capitalize on the 
benefits of hiring the handicapped. The initial Investment 
may be greater than that of putting on regular workers but 
the long range payoffs could be immense both In increased 
productivity and personal satisfaction. 

Another area of participation would be to provide 
on-the-job training In a cooperative effort with Marion 
County Schools. Such training would provide the much needed 

n!? .cSi: ^? "'^'^^^ knowledge 

necessary to entering the work setting. Cooperative 

Rehab7n^Llni'^o yi"""?^' Education and Vocational 
RenabM itatlon could provide wage support at minimum levels 
during training and trial periods. 

Since large numbers of handicapped are not expected In 
those programs. Individual guidance and careful matching of 
the person and the job will be emphesi7ed In placement. 
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MARION COUNTY "ICHOOl f, 

""'%:5;:?r4ji;'j5jfj;si.?"'«' ttji copy avaiiable 

19711 



I. Nainr nf OrianUnc l(in 



2. D«(« 



Mulo Function nl Org^nl/Allon 
Pr«Mliict(«) or Sffrvlce(i) 



Prr.on Ro3ponJln« ;^ Position 



H. Number of Emnloyees n. Male io. Female 

II. Percnntage Annual Turnover . ^ 

Would you be wMIInc lo ilUcuss the nosslblllty of: 

-hirlnir. handlcappetl pi*ople7 y^g 

-tralolna hanrll canpad people? Yea 

-hirlna spaclflcally trained handicapped people? Yes 

-sharinc In the training of the handicapped? Yea ^...^ 

-trylng-out some handicapped neople on jobs? Yea 



1*^ 
III 



Pffraon to contact to discuas these questions with: 

IR. Title , 

l*!. Address _^ 



20, Phone « 



No 
No 
No 
No 



•mi/'l"" *^ ^^^^ axperlence, what kinds of traits, abllltlas, competanclea and 
skills do you eapect your beilnnlnc amployeas to poaaess? compeianc laa. and 



Others? 



ISO 



MMUCN OCXINTV SQIOOrfi 
BUSINESS-nNDUSTRSf-SERVICE SURVEY 
HANDICAPPED EMPLOVMEOT 
1974 

SURVEY RECX)RD CAFD 



Address 



C'sitiient: 



Code Nuiiber 



torpany" 



Phone 



TltlT 



Contact (if any] 



TltiT 



Ptuno 



Mo. ot Bnpiq/ees 



type Of industry - product 
Participate in Survey: Yes 



No 



Dates: 
Gontacted: 
Survey sent"" 
Survey lec'T 

Fbllov up " 

Visited 
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Buslncss-Induatry-Servlce Participants 

1* List of Special Participants 
2. List of Random Participants 
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8Br m mimi 

List of Organizations Participating 
Business-Uidustry-Setvioe Svarvey 



A & P 'Tea Qirpany, Inaacporated 7 
Alcan Aluminum CJorpcaration, Alcan Sheet and Plate 

Division 5 

Ailing & Cory — Faixmont Division 8 

Ashland Oil Ccmpany 26 

Coisolidated Coal Cfinpany 25 

Oonfidential n 

Fedxincnt Dncrgency Hospital X2 

Faizmont General Hospital X3 

Falrnont State College X4 

Falzncnt Tiroes ft West Virgninarx 4 

FMC Corporation, Mining Equipnent Division 6 

Oonfidential XO 
North-central West Virginia 

Ownpunitv Action Asrrciatiion, Inoorcorated 17 

a«ns-Illinois, Incorporated 2 
(Aiited States Department of Agriculture 

Soil Consenration Service 20 

Lhited States Pc^tal Service X9 

Mestinghouse rlectric Corpocation-Lamp Division 1 

Vfest Virginia Deparunent of Highways X8 

West Virginia Departnient of Natural Resources 24 

W M M N Radio 21 

Oonfidential 22 



Random 



Ac5e FSctemdnatorJV Incorporated ^ z 

Barrackville Food and Supply 49 

Confidential 106 

Cath-Con Paving 169 

The Ceramic Mart I34 

Miles Cimnin^iam, Incorporated 30 

C. V. News 178 

Confidential 170 

Direct Fabric Sales 78 

Confidential 16 7 

Fast Fairmont lAirsing Home 68 



ERIC 
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i:icsctronic Control Systons, Incorpco'atnd 

F. K. Everest, Incorporated 

Fairmont Wall Plaster Gcnipany 

Fidelity Fhitual Life and Insuranoe Agency 

Firestone Store 

Frej' Home For Fvaierals 

Golden Brothers 

OordGn's ^A2vber 196 

W. T. Grant Gcnfany 

GMynn Tire Service Ihoorporated 

Leeds Candies, mcorparated 

H6U}ert-4Citson Agency, Inccrporated 

mter-Mountain Supply 

Jo Ann Fabrics 

Johnny's Amoco 

w. F. Jones Funeral Heme 

Kentucky Fried Chicken 

Klingenfonlth Music, incorporated 

NEdter Lewis and Son, moorporated 

Marion AnsMsring Service 

Marion CScunty Public Library 

Marion Motors, mcocporated 

VIsacy Jane Shoes 

Confidential 

Nosebach Electric and Supply 

Mountaineer Electric, moorporated 

MoCrory Store Number 135 

Bollocks General Store 

Quaker State Oil Refining Corporation 

Quality Hardware Ocn^tany 

Radio Appliance 'television Service 

Reed's Quick Shoe 

Salerno Brothers, Incorporated 

H. Snider Furniture Conpany 

Confidential 

Stairs Amoco 

Niger's Exxon Servioenter 
Ihanpson's Incorporated 
Turner Pharmacy, Ihoorporated 
Williamson Shaft Contracting Company 
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Research Services Agreement 
Marlon County Special Education Survey 

1. Marlon County Schools 

2. Technology Education Program 
West Virginia University 
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RESEARCH SERVICES ACREEMEI^ 

THIS AGREBffihrr. made on the 30th day of April 1974 by 
and between the Board of Education of the County of Marion hereinafter referred 
to as "Ixxral Agency", and West Virginia Board of Regents, hereinafter referred 
to as "Board", acting for West Virginia Ihiversity, hereinafter referred to 
as "University". 

WITNESSETH THAT: 

WIEREAS, the parties to this agreement have discussed the matter of 
the lAiiverslty fjrnishing certain services to the Local Agency, and, as 
a result of such discussions, the University has prepared and submitted to the 
Local Agency a proposal entitled "Special Education Survey" and bearing date 
April, 1974, hereinafter referred to as "Proposal". 

NOW, TOEREPORE, the Board, acting through the University hereby agrees 
to perform the services which are set forth in detail in said Proposal, a 
copy of which is ttttachcil to this aKrecmcnt as part hereof, aiid to perfonn 
such services in the manner specified therein. ITie Board, acting through 
the university, further agrees to complete the perfoxmance of such services as 
specified in the proposal schedule. 

The Local Agency hereby agrees to pay the Board for its services in the 
amount and in the manner set forth in the budget provisions of said Proposal. 

WITNESS the signatures of the duly authorized officers of the parties of 
this agreonent. 



Boaru of Education MtHnn rri.m«.« c^k^i. t^^^a J^^^ 



ss.t^s- 
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